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Double exercise. Leaf forms. Scroll work. Drawing four ways. Making circles. 
Fig. \-ONE PHASE OF THE NEW OR NATURAL METHOD IN EDUCATION—See Page 594 


The first principle in this system is that the child learns to use both hands with equal facility. Our engraving (from a pho- 
tograph of an actual scene in the school room) shows plainly the exercises by which the child becomes both-handed. The first 
work is to draw a simple circle with both hands at the same time. It is difficult and awkward at the beginning but by keeping 
up the motion the cnild works into a comparatively true circle in a surprisingly short time. Then rings within circles, and 
like exercises follow, until drawing four ways the (Greek anthemion) with both hands simultaneously is accomplished. The 
exercises then lead up to scroll work, then to leaf forms, and the apparently difficult double exercise shown at the left above. 
This sort of work trains eye and mind as well as hand, it develops both sides of the brain instead of one only, as by the single- 
handed method, and is readily mastered by all children. See Page 594 of this issue for the first installment of a great series of 
articles on the new education, with more illustrations. [These pictures as well as the text are covered by our copyright. The 
press is invited to print extracts from these articles, or the entire articles, with full credit to American Agnculturist. ] 
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Volume 59 
The Other Side of Fertilizer Valuations. 


S. PEACOCK, EDITOR AMERICAN FERTILIZER. 


The values assigned to complete fertilizers 
by the experiment stations and the official fer- 
tilizer control offices are variously regarded 
by the fertilizer trade. As a general rule, the 
producers of fraudulent fertilizers favor ofti- 
cial valuations, as the system enables them to 
dispense with a factory, a knowledge of the 
business, and any degree of business integri- 
ty. The ofticial valuations fix their status— 
express honesty in an easily handled medium, 
dollars and cents. The best element in the 
fertilizing manufacturing business is opposed 
to fertilizer valuations, knowing them _ to be 
deceptive and based on an assumption of the 
most tlimsy nature. 

briefly: In the fertilizer trade complete 
goods are either compounded for a_ profitable 
use in the field, or merely for an analysis and 
its accompanying valuation; the former repre- 
sents those opposed -to valuations, the latter 
generally those in favor of valuations. For 
example, crude Florida phosphate rock is offi- 
cially valued at approximately $12 per ton, 
while the fertilizer manufacturer . gives it no 
value whatever; after the process of manufac- 
turing this rock into superphosphate has been 
completed, and the phosphate is in form to. he 
readily assimilable by plants, the official val- 
uation remains about the same as betore. In 
most of the states, inert nitrogen in leather 
may be used in a complete fertilizer and es 
cape detection; that is, by and with the aid of 
the valuation system, the farmer may be 
cheated scientifically. 

As a general proposition, all that is good in 
the fertilizer trade will be found arrayed 
against the valuation system, and while the 
reverse is not always true, to attempt to sell 
goods by the valuations is generally regarded 
with suspicion. From my knowledge of the 
trade, and as a practical farmer, I should 
never buy fertilizers offered on the strength of 
a high valuation alone. My reasons are: 

1. As a chemist, 1 know that the individual 
error of the average fertilizer control chemist 
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ishigh. He works with alow content material 
and an error in the analysis is further exag- 
gerated by the valuation factors. I have 
known analyses made by reputable chemists in 
the fertilizer control, which, when computed 
to valuations, varied above 25 percent; thatis 
the same fertilizer was valued in the one case 
over one-quarter higher than in the other. 
Even if the valuation factors were theoretical- 
ly true, and no one will claim this for them; 
they are not sufticiently accurate for commer- 
cial purposes. 

2. Chemistry cannot assign absolute values 
for the cron-producing power of a fertilizer. 
No two sources of nitrogen, fur example, have 
the same crop-prodncing value: the same ma- 
terial will vary greatly in manurial value in 
different soils and with varying weather con- 
ditions. The chemist cannot absoiutely des- 
ignate the source of the nitrogen in mixed 
goods. In many cases, fertilizer formule of 
the better class are jealously guarded secrets 
and the results of years of study and research 
by men of high scientific attainments—with a 
professional and business reputation to sustain 
by the action of the goods in the field. 
Against this force is opposed, usually, the 
judgment of a class of men largely theoretical 
and with limited facilities for observation, 
with little or nothing pledged for responsibili- 
ty; and,in the majority of cases in this country, 
without that habit of deliberation so necessary 
in separating isolated facts from general laws. 

3. Besides being theoreticaily wrong, valua- 
tions are commercially inaccurate. They make 
no allowance for an expensive distribution 
cost, and credit expenses, and that among a 
class proverlially careless on matters of cred- 
its. The simple fact that fertilizer can be sold 
by the usual terms at valuation prices is ample 
evidence of fraud. It is commercially impos- 
sible to profitably conduct any lusiness on 20 
% of the cost of the waterials, with small de- 
liveries, and § to 18 months’ credit, without 
tangible security. 

It must be remembered that the official fer- 
tilizer control does not claim to give a value 
equivalent to crop-producing value; they sim- 
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ply state that if a given fertilizer is worth a 
specific sum, other fertilizers are worth so 
much, as compared with the improvised stand- 
ard. Now, granting all this as true, what is 
the value of these valuations? They serve to 
confuse the farmer, to bring discredit on the 
legitimate fertilizer trade, and to make our 
vast army of experiment station men _ ridicu- 
lous. No one takes them seriously but the 
farmer, and the chances are that he is being 
swindled every time he comes in contact with 
official valuations. 

I have outlined here, briefly, what I under- 
stand to be the usual views of the more sub- 
stantial and conservative among the fertilizer 
manufacturers. 

a ene 

Thick or Thin Cream.—How thick should sep- 
arator cream be run for best results? isa 
question which has troubled more heads than 
one,and those who do profess to ‘‘ know it all’’ 
are net always agreed on this point. For 
general creamery purposes, I do not care to 
run a cream containing more than from 30 to 
35 % of butter fat. If much heavier than this 
it is pretty apt to stick to the ends of the 
churn, where there is but little motion, and it 
doesn’t fall readily,consequently a part of the 
cream breaks before that which is plastered 
on the sides orends. This latter is partly wash- 
ed off by the buttermilk and either mixed 
with the butter and becomes white specks, or 
it is lost in the buttermilk and washings. If 
the separator is adjusted to skim cream of, say, 
25 % fat, it is impossible to churn at so low a 
temperature as is desirable and quite possible 
with a richer cream. High temperatures mean 
loss of fat in the butter milk and poorer body; 
low temperatures are favorable to the oppesite 
conditions.—[F. W. Mossman. 


Vineless Sweet Potatoes in India.—G. Cam- 
erer of Indiana informs us thst some tubers 
of his vineless sweet potatoes, sent to India, 
have proved quite successful. Even during 
the unusual drouth which prevailed last sea- 
son, they gave entire satisfaction and were 
considered unsurpassed for yielding qualities. 











TWO VIEWS OF A REMARKABLE HOG 


This hog weighs about 1200 lbs, being 74 ft long, 8ft round the body and 5 ft in circumference just back of theears. He is curiously marked, 


one half being perfectly white, the rear half black,and is reported to be *‘half Berkshire, 


one-quarter Jersey Red and one-quarter Duroc.’’ The 


owner, Mr E. 8. Wood, facetiously adds: ‘‘You can distinguish me from the pig, for I haveon a hat!’’ Hundreds of people visit his farm in 


Berkshire county, Mass, expressly to see this curiosity. r 
18 famous, send us photographs of animals that will beat this? 


Now can’t some of the feeders of heavy hogs, for which Burlington county, New Jersey, 
Or can the west excel the ‘‘effete east’’ in raising big hogs? Next! 
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Conservation of Soil Moisture. 


First prepare the soil so that the rain will 
be absorbed and not carried off by surface 
drainage. Much 
water is lost dur- 
ing the winter 
and spring. Fall 
plowing will pre- 
vent this in a 
measure and 
where the sub- 
soil is very com- 
pact a_ subsoil 
plow may prove 
most beneficial. 
If the ground 
breaks up in 
clods it may be 
allowed to re- 
main 
harrowing, 80 
that the elements may have the fullest effect; 
but if in good mechanical condition it is very 
important that the soil be covered with grow- 
ing plants. They bind the particles and take 
up plant food which is liable to loss by drain- 
age. Stir the surface as early as possible, to 
prevent the escape of moisture, keeping this 
up throughout the growing season. 

The importance of an abundant supply of 
water for all growing crops cannot be too 
greatly emphasized. It exists in the soilin 
three forms—free, capillary and hygroscopic. 
Free water is of no direct use, but is the sup- 
ply from which the capillary water is drawn. 
If it comes within 18 inches of the surface 
it is deterimental to most crops. Capillary 
moisture is that which forms a film about each 
soil particle, moves in any direction, going to 
the point of least supply, and is the source 
from which plants get their moisture direct. 
If vhe soilis coarse and 
cloddy, Fig 1, the cap- 
illary water cannot 
rise to take the place 
of that carried off by 
evaporation or used by 
plants. If, however, 
the soil is fine and in 
good condition, the 
water passes freely 
and continuously to 
the surface, then into 
the air. This shows 
that to prevent loss of 
water, even after the Fig 2. The soil mulch. 
soil has been well prepared, the capillary 
pores near the surface must be enlarged or 
broken up by tillage so as to sever the capil- 
lary connection and stop the water in its up- 
ward course and thus force it through the tis- 
sues of the plant. This loose surface stratum 
of two or three inches is the soil mulch, Fig 2, 
and one of the most important means of pre- 
venting the loss of soil moisture. The mulch 
itself may dry out but the soil below is pro- 
tected. 

After the ground has been plowed it is neces- 
sary to fine and compact the loosened layers 
so they will absorb the greatest amout of cap- 
illary moisture, then stir up two or three 
inches of the surface to prevent loss by evap- 
oration, Fig 3. This is the natural condition 
of the rich and fer- 
tile forest soils. The 
upper layers are mod- 
erately compact and 
over the surface is 
spread a coating of 
leaves and decaying 
vegetation which acts 
as a mulch, Fig 4. 

The exact treat- 
ment of a field will 
depend upon the con- 
dition of the ground 
at breaking time. If 
it is very mellow and 
friable, one disking 

— 7 ,followed by a 

Fic 3. Showing how soil : 
mulch should be restorea Soothing harrow 
by tillage after using rol-will generally insure 
ler. sufficient compact- 
ness for a good seedbed and create a dust 
mulch. If, however, the ground is cloddy, 
several diskings and harrowings will be 
required. A roller or drag can be used 


Coarse gravelly soil. 
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to advantage in crushing clods and press- 
ing tegether the particles of the soil. The 
upper layers will be compacted the most, 
as shown in Fig 5. If this condition is 
not disturbed, the effect may be very detri- 
mental, in that capillary connection is estab- 
lished and great amounts oi water lost by 
evaporation. Consequently it is almost al- 
ways necessary, for best results, to follow the 
roller with some sort of a harrow that will 
loosen about three inches of the surface and 
thus restore the soil mulch, as shown in Fig 3, 
which prevents a waste of moisture. A spring 
tooth harrow answers well for this work. In- 
dividual fields will call for special treatment. 
On a very heavy clay 
an application of 
lime, gypsum or salt 
is often beneficial in 
that it causes a fluc- 
tuation or lumpiness 
of the surface (Fig 6), 
which acts as a 
mulch. In very loose 
sandy soils it is help- 
ful for the same rea- 
son, because the par- 
ticles are brought 
more closely  to- 
gether. 

The idea of giving the field a greater amount 
of cultivation before seeding and less after is 
rapidly gaining favor. If the seedbed is in 
the best of condition when the plants begin to 
grow, little need be done thereafter except to 
keep down weeds and to provide a soil mulch 
by stirring the surface as often as necessary to 
have a loose layer of soil. The less the roots 
are affected the better. This is particularly 
true in corn culture and the importance of the 
above has been demonstrated time and again 
by practical farmers and experiment stations 
in the corn belt. The 
same benefit results in 
the culture of fruits, 
large and small, garden 
truck and the like, and 
no progressive agricul- 
turist or horticulturist 
fails to govern his prac- 
tice accordingly. 

In addition to the 
above points, clearly 
presented by J.. A. Clin- 
ton in Bulletin 120, Cor- 
nell experiment station, 
it is shown that crops should, as far as possi- 
ble, be adapted to the conditions best calcu- 
lated to furnish an adequate supply of mois- 
ture. Grasses and grains do best on loamy or 
clay soils where the moisture is held and not 
allowed to pass away by seepage. On sandy 
and gravelly soils, crops should be grown to 
which frequent culture can be given, for in 
this way the wateris assisted in getting to 

the plants. On very san- 
dy land grow some catch 
crop and turn under for 
green manure. This 
& supplies vegetable mat- 
ter and makes possible 
the retention of more 
¥ water. Growing grains 
and grasses in an orchard 
cannot be too strongly 
condemned. Leave the 

Fic 6. Floceulation 80il bare in early sum- 
of surface of clay bymer, not only that mois- 
addition of quick lime. tyre may be conserved by 
cultivation and barrowing, but because loss of 
moisture from the growing grain crop is so 
great as to deprive the trees of their full sup- 
ply. Crop an orchard only for green manur- 
ing. Begin surface tillage with and continue 
faithfully throughout the growing season. 


Fic 4. Loose mulch of 
the forest. 


Fig 5. Effect of roller. 


Roots in Place of Silage.—As a means of fur- 
nishing succulent food for winter feeding, the 
silo is unequaled. But there are many farm- 
ers who cannot spend a couple of hundred 
dollars to build one and then to buy a fodder 
cutter, although they are satisfied that the in- 
vestment would be a paying one. On farms 
where only five or six cows are kept, the silage 
can hardly be fed up as fast as it spoils when 
exposed to the air, unless very small silos are 
built, which are not economical. Root crops, 
such as beets, carrots and turnips, may be 


murade to take the place of corn silage, and the 
raising of such is especially to be recommend- 
ed to those who have not the means to build a 
silo, to those who keep but a few cows and to 
tenant farmers, who only rent farms from 
year to year. There is, of course, more labor 
connected with growing a crop of roots than 
acorn crop, and the yield per acre does not 
average as heavy, but yields of seven to twen- 
ty tons per acre are easily obtained and the 
cost of storing them is but little. A smali 
space under the hay mow or a tight corner of 
the etable, where they may be covered with a 
couple of feet of straw, will serve very well 
in place of a root cellar. Two or three hun- 
dred bushels may be kept in a very small 
space. With the improved methods of plant- 
ing and cultivating, it is not a great deal of 
labor to raise roots on land moderately free 
from weeds, but this cultivation should not 
be attempted on very weedy land. The har- 
vesting of root crops comes late in the fall, 
when other work is not pressing,and does not 
require as many hands nor as much rush as 
it does to fill a silo..—-[Edwin C. Powell, N Y. 

A Sheep-Tight Stone Wall.—-To make stone 
walls impassable to sheep, top poling is usual- 
ly resorted to. This takes many stakes and 
in particular brings the top pole over the cen- 


\;Sheep pasbure.. 
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ter of the wall. Where a wide stone lies at 
the top of the wall, sheep can thus scramble 
up and climb over the pole. They do this 
continually. A serviceable method of fencing 
stone walls against sheep 1s shown in the 
cross section given herewith. A_ strip of 
board, or a stake, can be used to support the 
board that is used as a top pole, the board be- 
ing located on the inner edge of the wall, and 
inclined toward the pasture. The stake is 
sawed with a bevel at the top and the board is 
nailed to it. It is almost impossible fora 
sheep to get up over this barrier, while the 
fence is very easily and quickly constructed. 
A Stationary Barn Ladder.—Barn ladders are 
usually in the way, and very often a menace 
to the safety of those using 
£ them. The sketch shows 

[/ a stationary ladder for 
» | use in ascending to the 


2] top of the hay mows, to 
[ / 
‘ 











scaffoldings, etc, that 
takes up no room, is al- 
ways accessible, and can- 
not well get out of order. 
Hardwood boards are 
stripped up into strips 
three inches wide. Some 
of these are sawed up for 
crosspieces, to be nailed, 
' or tirmly screwed, to 4 

post at the side of the 
feeding floor. Other strips are used to at- 
tach to the sides, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. Such a ladder will neither slip nor 
spread, while it is most easily approached 
from the top of the mow when one wishes 
to descend. It is, moreover, easily and quick- 
ly made. 


























Refuse Fertilizers, such as ashes, tankage or 
slaughterhouse stuff, cotton waste, etc, vary 
so widely in the quality of plant food they 
contain that they should either be bought on 
& guaranty of composition or at a nominal 
price. Late analyses from the Massachusetts 
station (B 45) show wood ash to run from 14 
to 9 % potash, magnolia ash 2.56 % of potash 


- and 0.45 % phosphoric acid, cotton picker waste 


ash 64 of potash, cottonhull ash from 19 to 
25 %, while one sample of dry peat contained 
only 7 % water and over 2 % nitrogen, as 
against only 0.12 % nitrogen and over 70% 
water in another peat. 












The Trumpet Vine (Tecoma radicans). 





One of the best ornamental climbers we 
have is the trumpet vine. It is hardy and 
clean, With abundant bright green foliage. 
The entire vine is well supplied with orange 
scarlet flowers, trumpet shaped, in terminal 
corymbs. The best position for the trumpet 
vine is @ southern exposure. During the 
growing season, until the plant becomes es- 
tablished, water should be supplied abun- 
dantly, but during the resting period the roots 
may become quite dry. 


as this is sometimes 


Bignonia radicans, 





TRUMPET VINE. 
It converts an eyesore into a thing of beauty. 


called, is the best of the many varieties, and 
is the only one of the trumpets that is really 
hardy and is a native of this country. Asa 
screen for unsightly places the trumpet vine 
is quite desirable. It can be trained as one 
would a grapevine, on atrellis, kept low as 
if on a fence, or allowed to climb to quite a 
hight. It sometimes happens that others than 
T radicans are offered as the true trumpet 
vine, and when it is dormant it is not easily 
recognized by the novice. 

A grand specimen is recalled that has been 
allowed to grow its own way over an old 
house, nearly covering the entire building. 
During its flowering season, which is summer 
to fail, the hundreds of bracts of color 
breaking out here and there all over the plant 
form a very picturesque sight. Another 
specimen runs over an elm tree some thirty 
feet high and is equally beautiful, while the 
engraving shows how it converts an eyesore 
into a thing of beauty. The bad qualities, if 
it has any, are under the ground, for once 
itis established it is difficult to eradicate. 
The trumpet vine is an elegant covering for 
asummer seat. Plant it by a post and when 
at the proper hight train out in arbor style, 
using a framework of wood fora time. After 
the vine growth has become hard, the support 
may be removed. 


Modern Celery Culture. 








In a very rich soil and a cool, moist cli- 
mate, this crop grows to perfection. Well 
drained bog lands with several feet of deposit 
containing large amounts of plant food have 
given the highest profit to commercial grow- 
ers. However, no family need be without 
celery. It will flourish on any good garden 
soil. Work in a heavy coating of well-rotted 
Stable manure. There is little orno danger 
of getting the ground too rich, as the plant 
is a gross feeder. In preparing the seedbed, 
turn over the soil to a depth of 10 or 12 
inches and pulverize thoroughly. It will not 
Pay to be careless in this operation. 

On a small scale, plants are usually obtain- 
ed by sowing seed in a hotbed or coid frame, 
atterward transplanting to the open ground. 
On acommercial scale and even by many 
farmers, itis now not an uncommon practice 
to prepare a bed in the open air and sow the 
seed in rows 8 or 9 inches apart. As soon as 
the rows can be traced, a light hoeing is given 
and the weeds pulled as soon as they appear. 

As growth advances the tops are cut off a 
few times before transplanting, to induce a 


PLANTS 





AND FLOWERS 


stocky development, for such plants suffer 
less upon removal. Varieties were fully dis- 
cussed and illustrated in our last issue. 

This vegetable was formerly considered a 
delicacy in winter but now it is in demand 
from July until May, so that an early anda 
late crop are frequently secure@. For the 
first setting sow the seed so as to have the 
plants ready for setting by the time the 
ground is in good working order, and for the 
second planting have the plants ready by the 
10th of July, varying of course with the sea- 
son and the latitude, the idea heing to have 
the celery mature a short time before freezing 
weather sets in. It can thus be grown as a 
second crop, following beets, onions, cabbage, 
peas, etc. 

There has been a great change in the 
method of cultivating the celery crop. The 
old system of setting in trenches has been 
largely abandoned because of the great 
amount of labor required. The plants are 
now set on a level field and given good cul- 
ture until the blanching season has arrived. 
With the kinds which require careful blanch- 
ing, set in rows three feet apart and six 
inches apart in the row. At the proper time 
the earth can be drawn up about the stems. 
With the advent of the self-blanching varie- 
ties the practice of setting in rows six or sev- 
en inches apart and the same distance apart 
in the row in beds, has found much favor. 
The leaves soon shade the ground completely 
and thus protect the roots from the burning 
rays of the sun. The plants crowd each other, 
forming compact bunches, and blanching is 
hastened without extra labor. This is called 








NEW METHOD OF BANKING UP. 


the ‘‘new culture,’’ Fig1. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, says L. F. Kinney in Bul- 
letin 44 R I experiment station, from which 
this data and our illustrations are taken, that 
more labor is required to cultivate the grow- 
ing crop, as horses cannot be used. Self- 
blanching sorts thus grown in beds require 
only that boards be stood against the rows 
and they will become tender and crisp, ag 
shown in Fig 2. 





Hen [lanure vs Stabile [anure. 





The comparative merits of richness for 
these two forms of plant food is the subject 
of several inquiries. In the first place, if 
should be distinctly understood that the fer- 
tilizing value of the excrement of any animal 
depends upon its food. The manure is sim- 
ply the cast off portions of the food. The sol- 
id part of the manure contains the more bulky 
and undigested portions of the food consumed, 
including abont all the phosphoric acid and 
half the potash, but very little if any nitro- 
gen. The nitrogen is voided in the urine, and 
this substance also contains much potash. 
Hence, the necessity of absorbents to save 
the liquid as well as the solid excrement. 
Nitrogen being the most costly element of 
plant food, and being the most easily lost by 
leaching, emphasizes the necessity uf keeping 
the manure under cover until itis spread up- 
on the land. Hen manure contains both the 
solid and the liquid excrement in one mass. 

The value of either form of manure depends 
largely upon the amount of water it contains. 
Two analyses cf fresh hen manure show over 
50 per vent water, and 100ibs of such stuff 
contained 1 Ib of nitrogen, + Ib potash and # 
lb phosphoric acid, besides about a pound 
each of magnesia and sulphuric acid, and 
nearly 25 Ibs of insoluble matter, sand, ete, 
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and was valued at $3.95 per ton. An analysis 
of dry hen manure containing only about 8 per 
cent of water showed 21-5 lbs nitrogen, 1 lb 
potash and 1} 1]bs phosphoric acid fur every 
100 lbs of the manure, and was worth $9.40. 
The value per ton is obtained by figuring ni- 
trogen at 15c a pound, phosphoric acid 5c and 
potash 4c. An average of a great number of 
analyses of stable manure shows that it con- 
tains aout 69 % of water. In 100 lbs there is 
4 lb nitrogen, 2-5 lb potash and 4 1b phosphoric 
acid, which at the above valuation would be 
worth $2.15 perton. Itcan be easily seen 
that the hen manure is the more concentrated 
and consequently the more valuable. 
nttassaliillitertbarkicons 

The Right Way to Set Out Tomato Plants.— 
Young tomato plants, when growing up 
thickly in hotbeds or flats, will invariably 
become spindling and weak. If planted out 


in the usual way they have either to be in- 
serted so deep that the roots will come in di- 
tect contact with the poorer subsoil, or the 


stems bend over and the tops fall upon the 
surface of the ground and will never make 
strong, healthy plants. Of course strong, short, 
stocky plants are the best to set out, but if 
these cannot be had spindling plants may be 
made just as serviceable if planted as shown 
in cur illustration. By this method the fine 
roots are nearer to the surface and the part 
of the stem underground will soon strike ad- 
ditional roots, thus giving the plant still more 
sustenance and nourishment. 

Kainit and Onion Pests.—The note on this 
subject in uur May 1 issue answered many 
inquiries prompted by the remarkable suc- 
cess of kainit as a remedy for maggot during 
the several years’ tests so fully reported by 
Prof John B. Smith in our April 10 issue. 
Others are advised to try kainit on seed on- 
ions as well as sets. Make a httle furrow 
about two inches deep each side the row of 
plants, dust in a little kainit and cover with 
cultivator or hoe. Use about 500 lbs per acre 
of the kainit, which can be had of any ferti- 
lizer agent or manufacturer, or from the im- 
porters—German Kali Works, 93 Nassau 
street, New York city. This potash salt con- 
tains about 12 % of actual potash united with 
muriatic acid, a lot of common salt, ete. Read 
again the article in April 10 issue. 








Try a Few Sunflowers.—In planning to di- 
versify crops this season, try a small patch of 
sunflowers. The value of the seed for poultry 
and farm stuck has long been recognized, and 
of late years dairymen have siloed the entire 
plant and claim that it gives as good results 
as corn treated in the same manner. The 
culture of this crop is very simple. Prepare 
the ground as for corn and plant in drills, 
dropping a seed about every four or five 
inches in May. ‘'Vhile any corn land will an- 
swer, the plants are gross feeders and the 
richer the soil, the more satisfactory the crop. 
Cultivate as corn, keeping the ground as free 
from weeds as possible. In the fall the time 
and method of harvesting will depend upon 
whether the crop is wanted for the seed alone 
or for the seed and the fodder. 





Culture of Dewberries.—The proper culture 
of Lucretia Gewberry is not generally known. 
I discovered it by accident. It must have just 
as far as possible the chance that it has when 
growing wild by fences. Cover it winters 
with leaves piled on plentifully; and in 
spring tie the plants to stakes and let the 
leaves lie between the rows, held down if 
necessary with a few shovels of earth, or a 
few poles. The vines will then bear heavily 
and secure for you a paying crop. Otherwise 
the fruit is liable to be only knobs and hard, 
useless, half-developed  berries.—|E. P. 
Powell, Oneida Co, N Y. 





Smut in Wheat.—Tell your inquirer for a 
preventive of smut in wheat to place 10 bu of 
seed on the barn floor and over them sprinkle a 
pail of water in which has been dissoived one 
pound of blue vitriol. Shovel about until all 
is moist, then heap up nicely, cover with bags 
or a horse blanket and allow to remain until 
morning. This in my experience has been a 
positive cure. I have never tried it tor oats. 
[E. G. Vincent, Columbia Co, Wis. 
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A Move Toward Co-operative Marketing. 


L. M. ST JOHN, MONTGOMERY CO, N Y. 


Co-operative buying has had an extensive 
trial among the working class in England,and 
has proved a success. It is natural that we 
should inquire whether co-operative selling 
by sinall producers may not be equally prac- 
ticable. The two would seem to complement 
each other, for the representative of many 
consumers, with cash in hand, would be the 
best possible customer for the representative 
producer, and the latter would for obvious 
reasons be the best possible source of supply. 
It must be admitted, however, that this 
method of selling the miscellaneous products 
of the farm awaits a practical demonstration. 
The trade in farm produce is the farthest 


commercial discredit can only be to further 
debase and iower the farmer’s moral *‘ status.’’ 
The grange of the state uf New York seeks to 
apply its fundamental principles of co-opera- 
tion to this branch of the farmer’s work. It 
has called the leaders of thought in its ranks 
to meet at Syracuse June 1 to consider the 
subject above stated and in their discretion to 
formulate a plan whereby members of tle or- 
der, or others who are not members, may, un- 
der a uniform system of rules and regulations 
and under the supervision of the state or sub- 
ordinate grange, co-operate in effecting the 
sale of their produce through their own 
agents. The work of this body may not be 
free of difficulties, but we have a right to an- 


ticipate that this well-directed effort will re- 


sult in substantial advancement of the farm- 
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WAGON FOR MARKETING SMALL FRUITS 


possible from that now. Except where co- 
operative manufacturing obtains, as in th 
creamery and cheese factory, the farmer 
fights his commercial battle single handed. 
In fact, his commercial methods will hardly 
justify this figure of speech. His attitude in 
the struggle for existence is not like that of 
other. classes of producers—one of vigorous 
demand for his dues. It approaches that of 
abject submission. He does not say to the 
buyer, ‘‘These goods cost me so much to pro- 
duce, I will sell them for no less.’’ On the 
contrary, he goes into market and asks ‘‘ What 
will you give?’’ and sells whether the best 
bid is above cost or below it, and having sold 
he stands a silent spectator while the buyer 
weighs or measures his goods, deducts such 
tares and shrinkage as he deems just, and 
counts out the balance. 

It would be marvelous if the farmer realized 
the best results from such a system. And the 
middleman cannot be blamed for this state of 
things. He has been painted in very dark 
colors, but he has taken his position because 
it was a vacant place which the farmer had 
failed to fill. It ought not to be difficult, with 
a little co-operative effert,to fill his place with 
the farmer’s own agent, whose action he can 
control and whose compensation he can fix. 
If the farmer’s isolated condition leaves him 
helpless in the hands of his antagonists in 
the commercial field, so, too, his failure to 
organize has left his trade without those helps 
which in these day of small margins are 
rightly regarded as necessary. He has no 
system of grading his goods, no rules regard- 
ing packing or selling, no trade-mark. He 
has no means of knowing how his goods com- 
pare with others in the general market and 
consequently where they should stand in the 
weekly market reports. Now much of the 
value of any article depends on its getting in- 
to the right place. If the consumer wants a 
particular quality of goods he will pay a little 
extra if he can be sure of getting it. The mid- 
dlemen who are now rapidly organizing, seek, 
by introducing system and economy, to save 
loss to themselves and are occupying the very 
ground that of right belongs to the farmer. 

Much asthe farmer needs the assistance of 
his brother farmers to bring him in touch 
with the consumer and benefit his finances, 
he needs that assistance even more to lift 
him in his trade relation to a higher plane, 
where he can command the respect of his 
commercial rivals. In the struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy, no mercy is shown the 
weak and in the markets the farier’s weak- 
ness is painfully evident. The effect of this 


er’s interest, and, not less, the strengthening 
of the grange. 


ee 
Marketing Small Fruits. 
B. A. WOOD, MICHIGAN. 


That fruit may reach the customer as fresh 
and attractive as possible, is the desire of all 
progressive growers. Itis impossible to cart 
it any distance in the sun and have it present- 
able when delivered. A covering of some 
kind is necessary, but great care must be 
taken in selecting material for this purpose. 
Blankets or black rubber cloth are objectiona- 
ble. I used to use a marble oilcloth, raised a 
little above the fruit, so as to permit circula- 
tion of air, but I found that this was not just 
the right thing, for when making my rounds 
the last of the fruit would be in bad condi- 
tion. I decided therefore to build a top for 
my wagon which would exclude the sun and 
dust and yet allow the air to circulate freely. 

I examined several fruit wagon covers but 
found none that suited me, so I constructed 
one niyself and it is represented in the accom- 
panying illustration. Shelves are made of 
white wood slats 4 inch thick and 2} inches 
wide. They rest upon rods at 6 which have 
thum) burrs at each end and permit of a change 
in position when the top is used for purposes 
other than carrying fruit. For covering, 1 se- 
lected the best duck I could find, cut to fit 
the frame and stitched it together upon a sew- 
ing machine. It was then ready for fastening 
with finishing tacks. The sketch shows the 
curtain unfastened to give an idea of the in- 
terior. The front end is open so that air may 
circulate freely. On the outside the word 
strawberry is printed on a separate strip of 
cloth, which is movable, so that the proper 
word may be substituted when other fruits 
are being sold. I can now deliver fruit as 
fresh in appearance as when picked, and 
when I drive ten miles to one of my markets 
the fruit does not look much the ‘‘worse for 
wear.’”’ 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


It may be possible to have goog roads in west 
Tennessee, but all suggestions that I have 
thus far seen for highway improvement are 
whoily inapplicable. A good rvad in Massa- 
chusetts would be a govd road here, but 
we can’t have the same good road—so ten 
thousand pages on the construction and main- 
tenance of such roads are worthless in our 
particular locality. We have no rock, no 
gravel, no shale. The soil is red, sticky, 
muddy, impervious clay. The various meth- 
ods of drainage seem generally inapplicable. 


PRACTICAL FARM QUESTIONS 


Ido not discourage drainage, but when a 
road lies between two gullies from six to ten 
feet deep, and the road bed is not more than 
eight feet wide; when water stands in simall 
ruts and holes made by wagons ani stock till 
it evaporates into the atmosphere, what would 
underdraining do? I have lived in rocky 
countries. I know what good roads are there, 
and how they are made, but we certainly can- 
not import road material and without that at 
our command I am unable to see how good 
roads can be made. A thorough discussion of 
this all-important subject through the columns 
of the American Agriculturist would lead to the 
development of more good ideas, if we never 
completely solve the problem. —[W. Callibur. 
ton, Tenn. 


Farmers in many sections of the west do 
not have the mai! facilities to which they are 
entitled, compared with their more favored 
brethren of the thickly settled communities in 
the older states. LIalso thin« the matter of 
awarding star route contracts should be re- 
formed. The small star routes should be let 
to actual.bidders who want the contracts for 
themselves; not to brokers who are hundreds, 
and often thousands, of miles removed from 
the route. Finally, do not lower the rate of 
postage. First-class matter is low enough and 
I think the other classes should be readjusted 
and raised if anything.—[S. Lem Frye, Min- 
nehaha Co, S Dak. 


The subject of good roads is being agitated 
by the people more or less in every section 
of the country, and the great question seems 
to be, What legislation will be the best to en- 
force the making of good roads, especially 
those traveled most and the ones leading to 
market towns? This is a good season of the 
year to impress upon the minds of those who 
travel the need of having a macadam road 
or some substance that will lessen the amount 
of mud. If each road overseer will have a 
certain piece of bad road improved each year, 
it will be of more benefit than general work 
on the whole road. Itis certainly a shame 
that some of our roads are allowed to remain 
as they are.—[O. Petteys, Schoharie Co, N Y. 


I have no sympathy with the present meth- 
od of free seed distribution. But if the 
government must expend the people’s money, 
why not adopt some plan that will benefit the 
recipient? For example, let the government 
issue what may be called free seed money, 
making the notes void after a certain date. 
The recipient must not dispose of these notes 
for a remuneration but may give them to any- 
one who will use them for the purchase of 
seed for his own use. These may be taken to 
seed houses, florists and nurserymen and ex- 
changed for merchandise. Provide a penalty 
for the use of these notes for the purchase of 
anything but seeds, flowers, shrubs and trees. 
The congressman’s constituent could then se- 
lect stuff that would be of genuine value to 
himself.—{John G. Roth, Iowa. 


I am pleased to see you show your colors as 
you did in the issue of March 20 concerning 
public expenditures and officials’ salaries. I 
have been talking with several tax-payers in 
this vicinity on this subject and all are of the 
opinion that officials’ salaries should be re- 
duced. As you truly said, I fail to see or 
hear of any such bill being introduced into 
any legislature. It certainly is remarkable 
that there is not one solitary farmer legislator 
with enough stamina to introduce such a bill. 
Even though it failed of passage the intro- 
ducer would receive the favor of the farming 
community. When farm produce sells at such 
low prices as at present, it sets people to 
thinking. I hope you will keep agitating this 
question until the scales fall from the tax- 
payers’ eyes.—[William Gunn, Rock Co, Wis. 
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Sowing Grass and Clover.—C. T., Dutchess 
Co, N Y: Redtop, timothy and clover make 
a good combination for seeding land to grass 
and they may be sown together as early in 
the spring as the ground can be fitted. One- 
half bushel of timothy, from one to two 
bushels of redtop and 15 lbs of clover make 4 
good proportion. Of course the clover will 
die out first and later the timothy, and the 
redtop, with some native grasses, will form a 
permanent pasture. 








A idodel Poultry House. 
M. C. DEAN, CONNECTICUT. 


Like a dwelling house, this is one that suits 
the owner. Hardly two men have buildings 
alike. A poultry house should be built on 
dry soil facing the south; it should be warm 
and dry, always dry. Cheapness is the great 
failure of the majority. Many a man will 
build a barn costing $500 in which to produce 
100 qts of milk a day, while to produce 100 
egzs a day he thinks a $50 henhouse will do, 
and yet the eggs will bring as much in the 
market the milk. JI have just finished a 


as 


new building that suits me. It is 92 ft long, 
15 ft wide and two stories high. The ground 
floor is gravel, the second floor matched 








spruce, and in the top is a third floor, making 
a room for hay, oats, etc. It is shingled, cov- 
ered with matched spruce excepting the back, 
which is double-boarded, with tarred paper be- 
tween. It is divided into 14 rooms, the roosts 
are 44 ft high along the back, one pole, with 
platform under to catch manure, and under 
this the nests, thereby giving the whole floor 
to the fowls to scratch on. The doors are near 
the center of the building; I do not favor a 
hallway in the back side, as many do. 

At the end of the building is aroom con- 
taining the grain bins, so arranged that grain 
can be shoveled from a wagon into them; and 
also in this room is a feed cooker, which isa 
fortune in itself for a poultryman. At the 
other end of the building is an open shed 13 ft 
wide that can be covered by a rolling door. 
The building is to accommodate 300 fowls, giv- 
ing each 6 sq ft. 





A Stent Chicken Coop. 





Shelter at night, and shade for the heat of 
the day, are both provided for in the coop 
shown inthe accompanying cut. A _ barrel, 
with a bit of the head left in, is placed upon 





loam. 


with 
Above is stretched a square of cheap cotton 


its side and partly filled dry 
cloth, as showu in the sketch. If the hen is to 
be kept from running with the chicks, she 
can be tied to the stake in front, or slats can 
be nailed across the front of the barrel. A 
square frame, covered with coarse wire cloth, 
makes an excellent protection for the front at 
night, as it keeps out the enemies of the 
chicks, but lets in pure air. It is for lack of 
proper ventilation that many broods fail to 
grow thriftily. Remove the surface of the 
loam in the barrel occasionally and put in a 
coating of fresh earth. 


Keep [lore Bees. 
MRS L. HARRISON, ILLINOIS. 





Horticulturists, farmers 
should all keep bees, for the 
is dependent upon the other. When the germ 
in the bloom of many varieties of fruit is 
ready to receive the life-giving powder, its 
own balls of pollen are not ripe and it must 
obtain it from some other bloom, or the fruit 
will not set. Also some varieties of fruit can- 
not be fertilized by their own pollen. Nature 
has delegated insects to bring this dust and 
deposit it upon the germ. Early in the sea- 
son, when fruit is in bloom, there are but few 
insects abroad except honey bees, and if they 
do not do this work the fruit crop will be a 
failure. 

As an inducement ora bait for the bees, a 
d rop of sweet nectar 1s secreted in the bloom, 
and this is the bee’s wages. The pollen alsois 
her hire, for this is what she makes her bread 


and dairymen 
success of one 


POULTRY AND APIARY 


of, to feed her brood. As she fills her honey 
sack with nectar and loads her baskets with 
pollen, the fertilizing powder is conveyed 
from bloom to bloom, thus insuring a crop of 
fruit. The dairymen are dependent upon the 
bees for the great families of clover which 
could not exist without their agency. 

Every one who has a2 home, whether it isa 
village lot, a few acres or large farm, should 
keep bees. Mr Muth of Cincinnati has kept 
them with success upon the flat roof of his 
store in that city, and an apiary at time 
was a success located upon the roof ofa build- 
ing near Broadway, New York city. 


ee 


one 


Honey Plants.—During the past 15 years I 
have been watching to ascertain if there were 
any plantsin this vicinity (Tioga Co, N Y) 
that would pay to cultivate for honey alone. 
The red raspberry comes nearer the mark than 
any of which I haveany knowledge. There 
is no other plant in this vicinity that furnishes 
so large an amount of first-class honey. More- 
over, itis the only plant that produces honey to 
any extent that can always be depended upon 
to secrete more or less nectar. A severe freeze 
damages the bloom somewhat, but its long con- 
tinued blooming prevents one freeze from 
killing all of the blossums. If it were not 
for the honey gathered from the wild raspber- 

y, beekeeping would have been a partial fail- 
ure with me half the season of the past 15 
years, as white clover has failed to secrete 
many times, notwithstanding the tields were 
vast carpets of crimson and white flower. One 
acre of raspberries for 40 colonies of bee would 


be a paying investment if neighbors’ bees 
were not too close.—[J. H. Andre, New 
York. 





Crop Bound.—R.: Your hen is crop bound, 
the outlet into the stomach being partly clos- 
ed by some substance, most likely a long 
piece of dry grass or string. An operation 
with the knife may be necessary, which is 
rarely successful when done by an amateur. 
[R. G. Buffington, Mass. 





Mangold Wurzels.—T. L. W., Ga: The suc- 
cessful cultivation of mangolds requires @ 
deep, loose and friable soil. The seed may be 
sown at any time during spring in drills 24 
inches apart. The plants are to be thinned out 
to about nine inches. Thorough and careful 
cultivation is absolutely necessary for this 
crop. Six or 8 lbs of seed are used to the acre. 





Another View of Road Machines. 
C. A. CURTISS, STEUBEN CO, NEW YORK. 

In a late number of your valuable paper is 
an article on waste in road machines. Mr 
Gick set up a man of straw to shoot at; over- 
seers have no such power as he claims. The 
application paper must be signed by high- 
way commissioner and town board before 
he sale is legal, and town hoards are scarce 
that will sign such a paper contrary to 
the wishes of a majority of taxpayers inter- 


ested. Mr Gick and his supporter have evi- 
dently not had much experience with 
road machines or they would have dis- 


covered that the 30 days in his supposed case 
would grade more road, if the machine is 
properly handled, than the full 100 without it. 
After six years’ experience with a road ma- 
chine in our district, we have better roads 
than ever before, even during time of paying 
for machines, and the actual cost of the ma- 
chine is nothing. Every dollar in the road 
machine coluinn of the collector’s bouk has 
its rebate in the commissioner’s warrant 
book. So much for the legal side. 

Don’t cut too deep. Don’t shove your hard 
dirt ali to the center and finish with sods 
from the ditch on top. If you have to work 
sods, commence with them; put them in the 
middle of the road, cutting them thin; then 
commence again near the old wheel track. 
Don’t cut too deep, work back on an oval to a 
good ditch a good distance from the center 
and if you have not cut too deep you will 
have a hard track each side of the center 
where a team can haul a bigger load than 
they could before and a road that will not 
require 50 % of the average road tax to keep 
good thereafter. I am not a road agent but a 
farmer. 
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or injure the hands ee 
Does not burn red Bestaneye 








Morse Bros. Props. | F og 
= Sun | USA A. : ey 
UN PASTE 22°15; 
st Quality-Largest Quantity 


We Be 
FOR A QUICK SHINE 


APPLIEDanoPOLISHED 
WITH A CLOTH 


Morse Bros. Props. 
CANTON, MASS.U-SA- 


CHAMPION 
CHURN 


From 3 to 7 Minutes. 


Makes more and better 
butter easier than any 
other. Easiest to oper- 
ate. Easiest to Clean. 
Machines sent on 


‘TRIAL. 


Money refunded if 
not ~~ we upon 
return of Churn in 
£0o0d condition. 

GUARANTEED for 
a YEAR. Don’t buy 
any other. 


We have NO AGENTS. 


Write for particulars. 


Champion Churn Co., 


22 E. Third Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
MAGNESIA 


FLEXIBLE CEMENT [ ROOFING 


eer: suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi- 
ss ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction uaranteed, 
Send for free descriptive catalogue, samples. & prices. 
THE PHILIP CAREY M 
25 Wayme Avenue, - - vol Ohio. 

































LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


Mee VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 

We grow a full line of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery and Sweet 
Potato plants at 25 cents per 100; $1.25 per 1,000. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR., & SON, White Marsh, Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 


rT 
KILLS 


all kinds of insects. Goodell’s Gray Mineral 
Ash, a worderful new ge is sure death to 

a pees three times 
as far as Paris Green or London Purple, and 
acts in half the time. Can’t_ harm man or 
pena, To introduce it, will send tree 5 lb. can 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 lbs. make 1 barrel of spray for field, or 2 bbls. for garden 
plants, For sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents. National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md, 





= 


all plant destroying pests. 








$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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Best Varieties of Squashes. 


The old Hubbard squash is the staud-by with 
farmers and market gardeners. Nine-tenths 
of the late fall and winter squashes found in 
the markets are Hubbards, and other than 
summer squashes there are probably more 
Hubbards planted than all other sorts com- 
bined. For the farmer’s garden, however, 
there are other varieties that will give nearly 
satisfaction and should be tried in a 
small way. The Boston Marrow is more pro- 
litie and is an excellent autumn sort, but will 
not keep well after Christmas. Essex Hy- 
brid is a good sort and of fine quality but not 


as good 


WHITE SUMMER CROOKNECK SQUASH. 

of desirable shape for market. The Deo Wing 
and Fordhook are squashes of recent intro- 
duction. Faxon, another new squash, is too 
variable in color to be acceptable to city con- 
sumers, but is a good garden sort. Marble- 
head and Butman are somewhat like the Hub- 
bard in shape but have not become popular, 
although they are good varieties. The Tur- 
ban, like the Faxon, is liable to sport and 
produce squashes of different colors. For the 
home gardener the new White Summer Crook- 
neck is worthy of atrial. It averages a little 
larger than the old Crookneck, which it resem- 
bles in shape, as seen in the accompanying 
engraving, but its skin is of a beautiful ivory 
white color,and its quality is not excelled by 
any other summer squash. 


Will the Army Worm Come This Year ? 


M. V. SLINGERLAND, CORNELL EXP STA. 


I have noticed in American Agriculturist re- 
ports from some localities in New York that 
farmers are planning to refrain from sowing 
oats and other grains for fear of a repetition of 
the 1896 invasiou of the worms thissummer. Of 
course no one can say definitely when the 
crops of New York or any other state will be 
again ravaged by the pest. Many of our in- 
sect foes may appear one year in destructive 
numbers, but it very often happens that the 
next season little is heard of them. This is 
especially true of the army worm. .It has 
been noted that often an outbreak of the worms 
has occurred during years which had an un- 
usnally dry spring and were preceded by an 
abnormally dry year. A dry spring gives a 
more favorable opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the little hibernating caterpillars and 
those which may hatch early from eggs laid 
by moths which hibernated. But this combi- 
nation of climatic conditions does not invari- 
ably bring army worms in injurious numbers. 

Since 1817, the insert has appeared in in- 
jurious numbers somewhere in the country 
nearly every year. It has also been injurions 
somewhere in New York state at intervals of 
from one to three years since 1872. But rare- 
ly, if ever, has it ravaged cropsin the same 
locality during two years in succession. There 
have been only three general outbreaks in New 
York. Those occurred in 1861, 1875 and 1880. 
The other outbreaks were mostly confined to 
a county ortwo. Thus, from the _ historical 
record of the insect, one might justly con- 
clude that 1897 will not be an army worm 
year, either in New York state or the country 
at large. Doubtless armies of the worms will 
appear in very limited localities in some parts 
of the country, but quite probably not on the 
same farms that were ravaged last year. 

There are other reasons for thinking that 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


there will not be another ‘‘army worm year’’ 
for some time to come. In many cases the 
worms had not been seen on these farms, un- 
til last year, since 1861 or 1875. There is no 
doubt but another brood of the worms appear- 
ed in New York and adjoining states after the 
very destructive brood that worked in July of 
1896. But in those localities where the insect 
was so destructive in July, apparently noth- 
ing was seen of the caterpillars of the next 
brood, which worked in September. They 
were not numerous enough to attract atten- 
tion by their injuries. There must have been 
a fearful decimation among the many millions 
of worms constituting the July armies either 
about the time they became full grown or 
when they had reached the next or pupai stage 
of their existence. And there certainly was. 
If there had not been, at the normal rate of 
multiplication enough caterpillars would have 
developed in September tu cause the ravages 
of the July brood to appear insignificant in 
comparison. ‘Tie principal cause of this great 
destruction in the ranks of these armies of 
worms was their natural enemies—the birds, 
predaceous and parasitic insects, and a bac- 
terial disease (a sort of insect cholera that 
killed thousands of the full-grown worms and 
pup). Sufiice it to say here, that as some 
of the same causes worked upon the Septem- 
ber brood last year, we believe that the num- 
ber of army worms which went into hiberna- 
tion last fall was not materially greater than 
in other years when nothing is heard of the 
insect the year following. 

In short, I believe that the history of the 
insect, andthe evident and very effective 
work of its enemies last year, strongly indi- 
cate that the army workers will be scarce in 
1897, and for some years to come, in most parts 
of New York and adjoining states. At any 
rate, I would strongly advise farmers to sow 
their grain — as usual. 


Green Fruit Worms. 


Last season the fruit growers in New York 
were seriously annoyed by light yellowish or 
apple-green caterpillars with a narrow cream 
cvlored stripe down the middle of the back 
and wide stripe of the same color along each 
side. When fully grown they are an inch to 
an inch and a half in length. 

In addition to eating leaves of various fruit 
and forest trees, they eat out the sides of all 
kinds of fruits, especially the apple, some- 
times consuming half of the young fruit. They 
go from one fruit to another, one worm often 
destroying several in a day. If disturbed 
while feeding they at onee drop to the 
ground, not spinning a thread as do canker 
worms. When young they doubtless feed 
upon the foliage or buds, for when the fruit 
is large enough for them the worms are found 
to be half grown. The greater part of the 
damage is done in May, although some of 
them continue working until the middle of 
June. When full growth has been attained, 
the worms bury themselves in the ground 
near the bottoin of the tree and pupate. The 
moths emerge before October 15 and hibernate 
in sheltered nooks until spring, when they 
emerge and lay the eggs which hatch into 
worms in a few days. 

These pests are difficult to fight, but M. V. 
Slingerland (Bulletin 125, Cornell station) 
thinks it advisable to spray at least once with 
paris green and bordeaux mixture before the 
blossoms open. Later sprayings, after the 
fruit is large enough for them to eat, will 
avail but little. After the fruit sets the 
only successful and practicable way to fight 
them seems to be by jarring off into sheets 
or ‘‘curculio catchers’’ and killing them. 
Follow this with thorough cultivation of 
the soil during the summer. 

Janet 

Best Raspberries.—I have tried many varie- 
ties of raspberries in the last five years and 
find that among blackears, the Hilborn takes 
the lead for an all purpose berry. Ripening 
a week or ten days after the earlier sorts, it 
continues in bearing a long time. - Though 
not quite as large as Gregg, it yields double the 
amount of fruit, and is much hardier. I have 
never known it'to winterkill. Palmer isa 
good early variety but is such a rank grower, 
and is so thorny,it is hard to pick the berries, 





but one bush will yield as many berries as 
three of the old Souhegan. Pioneer is a fine 
large berry, as large as the Gregg'and much 
hardier, but like the Gregg is not a heavy 
bearer. In the reds I find the Cuthbert to be 
a good bearer of fine favored berries, but it 
is not altogether hardy. I tind it is pot so apt 
to winterkill if planted on clay and well 
mulched. But it has never failed altogether; 
there is always enough live cane to yield a 
fair crop. Golden Queen is of the same size, 
shape and flavor as the Cuthbert but is golden 
yellow in color. Itis hardier than the Cuth- 
bert and is a fine variety for table use. 
Shaffer is a fine large berry, purple in 
rather soft but of fine tlavor and a heavy 
bearer. It always kills back some but has 
only missed one crop in the last six years, 
| Mrs Carrie Sheckler, Henry Co, Iowa. 


color, 


The Water-Soaked Potato Fields.—The most 
discouraging correspondenve comes from 
Memphis, where over half the potato section 
is under water, and from reliable information 
we dv not believe over a half crop would have 
been planted anyhow. Near Fort Smith, Ark, 


_ the acreage will be considerably less than last 


year, and it is quite likely many fields will 
be replanted, owing to continued rains, ac- 
cording to advices from our shippers.—[Sut- 
ton Bros, Columbus, O. 


Wood Ashes for Strawberries make an exce! 
lent fertilizer, especially when they are used 
as a topdressing after a liberal coat of stable 
manure has been plowed under. It will not 
injure the strawberry plants in the least to 
raise one or two onions between the straw ber- 
ry rows during the first year. 


On Face and Hands 


Terrible itching Sores Break Out, Pre- 
venting Rest Night or Day—How Relief 
Was Found. 

‘I have been troubled for many 


with itching sores on my face and 
I could not rest night or day, and the 
medicine I took did not relieve me, although 
I tried everything I could hear of. My 
husband one day got mea bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and I began taking it, with 
the very best results. I have taken seven 
bottles, and am now cured.” Mrs. JAMES 
McLaIn, Mount Arlington, N. J. 

‘*‘Last winter I broke out with sores on 
my face. They were as large as a five-cent 
piece. Iheard people say so much about 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla that I determined to 
try it. In a week after I began taking it 
the sores commenced to heal, and in a short 
time they were entirely cured.” ARTHUR 
G. TUNISON, ae al . Remember 


Hood’s *"s:. 


parilla 
Is t the “One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 
$1; 6 for $5. 


C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Hood’s Pills ak, cacy to opsrate. 250. 
. The Way To Spray isto uscane* °°" 
NOVELTY FORGE 
ano SPRAY PUMPS 


Plenty of force and little labor 
required. Neat, compact, light 
and economical. We deliver 
sample for only 1,50. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 


ASTHMA Free. 


FREE. 


If you suffer from any form of Acthme we will 
send you Free by mail, prepaid 2 ae, Case of 
Himalya, made em the Ko ” Pian t is aSure 
Constitutional Cure for Asthma. We send it Free 
for Introduction, and to prove that it will cure you. 

Address The HOLA IMPORTING CO., 
1164 Broadway, - New York. 








years 
hands. 




















Ewes in Spring and Summer. 


After the lambs have been dropped it is de- 
sirabie to get as heavy a flow of milk as pos- 
sible. ‘Turn to pasture at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and provide sume grain while the grass 
is very succulent, as in that condition it does 
not contain sufficient nutriment to properly 
support ewes that are suckling lambs. Fre- 
quent change from one pasture field to an- 
other is advisable. So stock the grazing 
ground that the grass may not grow too 
coarse, but avoid overstocking, as it injures 
the pasture and makes the conditions favora- 
ble to diseases. 

When the pasture grasses cease to be as 
fresh as in the early spring there is no advan- 
tage in feeding the ewes grain. Prof J. A. 
Craig states in farmers’ bulletin 49, U S de- 
partment of agriculture, that in the Wiscon- 
sin station experiments with 40 ewes and 56 
lambs, the lambs did not make any greater 
gain whew their dams were fed grain on good 
pasture. The only compensation for feeding 
grain to the ewes was that those receiving 
grain did not lose as much flesh as the oth- 
ers. This greater loss was easily made good 
again when the ewes were put on rape pasture 
after the lambs were weaned. 

In the summer, nothing is of more impor- 
tance than a provision of some green fudder to 
supplement the dry and parched pastures 
that are common in most sections during the 
summer months. For this purpose rape has 
many advantages. It grows rapidly, pro- 
duces a large quantity of succulent food, and 
is greatly relished by sheep. About two 
months is required for the growth of a crop. 
It remains fresh in the field for over a month 
under usual conditions after the first cutting 
has been made. Best results are usually ob- 
tained from cutting about fourinches from the 
ground. - In Wisconsin two cuttings were 
taken from a piece so treated, one Aug 29 
and the other Nov 6, the total yield being 36 
tons per acre. 

Prof Craig states that he knew a rye pasture 


to be in good condition after being used six 
years for pasturing sheep. It was never al- 
lowed to go beyond the second joint. If the 


down, it wascut. I¢ 

early pasturage for 
sheep and was at all times acceptable. Rye 
grows quickly, will establish itself upon a 
poor soil and is eaten eagerly if not allowed 
to become too rank. It may be used as a 
soiling crop at any time, but with special ad- 
vantage if sown in the corn at the last culti- 
vation so as to be ready in the spring before 
pastures are ready. 

Vetches are more seriously affected by cli- 
matic conditions than rape or rye, but where 
they can be grown they are invaluable for 
soiling sheep, being nutritious and thorough- 
ly relished by the animals. Mixed and seed- 
ed with 4 oats, which support the vines, they 
can hardly be surpassed. In dry sections 
where the need of soiling crops is great, 
vetches cannot be made to produce the amount 
of fodder that rape does. 

When the lambs have been taken away from 
the ewes, the latter should be put on a scanty 
pasture or given the range of a stubble field 
to dry up the milk as soon as possible. They 
will not be in good condition at this time, but 
it is not advisable to give them full feed. 


sheep did not keep it 
furnished unusuaily 





Kaffir Corn for the East.—W. E. M., Wyo- 
ming Co, Pa: Asaruleit does not pay to 
grow kaftir corn where Indian corn does well. 
It is particularly adapted to a dry climate 
and sandy loam,well drained, as in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. It would hardly be 
protitable in Pennsylvania,although there may 
be peculiarly located sections adapted to its 
growth. Plant rather late after the ground 
has been thoroughly warmed on land prepar- 
ed as for ordinary corn. Drill so that the 
stalks will be six to eight inches apart. Cul- 
tivate to keep down weeds and preserve a 
dust mulch. 





Answers About Fertilizers.—J. H. Hill and 
all others can purchase agricultural chemicals 
for home mixing from any dealer in or manu- 
facturer of fertilizers who advertises in our 
columns. They sell the various ingredients 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


as well as mixed goods and their own brands. 
Among these concerns are Bradley Fertilizer 
Co of Boston, Rochester and Savannah, The 
Mapes Co of 143 Liberty street, New York 
city, Bowker Fertilizer Co of Boston and New 
York, Jarecki Chemical Co of Sandusky, O 


Kainit is a low grade potash salt containing 
about 12 % actual potash. It and all other 


grades of potash salts may be had from the 
importers -whose advertisement is almost con- 
stantly in our columns, their address being 
German Kali Works, 93 Nassau street, New 
York city. 

Breaking Colts to Harness.—Put a strong 
halter on the colt and tie in a double stall 
with steady work horse. Put on only the 
harness at first and Jet them remain thus 
for a day ortwo. Fasten a pulley (a) at top 











FOR BREAKING THE COLT. 


and back of stall, also one (b) at back, about 
two feet from ground. Arrange double trees, 
rope, and weight as shown in illustration. 
The weight should be about 300 or 400. lbs. 
After harnessing the colt with the old horse, 
attach the weight and let the colt pull at it. 
When taken to the field the animal wil) go 
along quietly and will make no trouble.—[M. 
T. Bane, Ill. 

Feeding Lambs at Pasture.—It is often desira- 
ble to give the lambs a little grain at weaning 
time when running in the pasture. They 


$ 





must be fed apart from their dams, else the 
latter will get all the grain. The cut shuws a 
light picket fence inclosing a small space be- 
side the regular pasture fence. The pickets 
are just far enough apart to admit the lambs 
and to keep the old sheepout. A long narrow 
trough can be nailed to the inside of the pas- 
ture fence in which to teed the lambs. 











NAT ONAL aN D ROLLER. 






; bio wer Huller Fanning: 
jover- er, 
5 ey Sar Feed-mill, Circular- 
— saw foe ae Fae and Dog- 
power, send for "Fea fess OC: Catalogue. For Fodder- 
cutters, Carrie: es, es, and for infor- 
mation showing “Why Enallage | Pays,” 
sastiage Catalogue. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥« 
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CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream Separators have revo- 
lutionized modern dairying. They have in- 
creased its productiveness throughout the 
world more than One Hundred Millions of 
Dollars a year. They are used, and strongly 
endorsed, by the National Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, and by every State 
College and Experiment Station, as well as 
every official Agricultural and Dairying In- 
stitution in Europe and Australia. The num- 
ber in use now considerably exceeds 100,000, 
scattered over every civilized country, or 
more than ten times the number of all other 
centrifugal separators ever made combined. 
Their use and conceded superiority is world- 
wide. 





(IMPROVED BaBy No. 2.) 


The De Laval Cream Separators have 
created and developed centrifugal og oy 


They were first, and have ever been kept, 
best, as well as ‘actually cheapest. They are 
better to-day than ever before. The stand- 
ard of De Laval perfection is constantly 
raised higher. Other so-called cream separa- 
tors are mere inferior and infringing imita- 
tions. ‘They are in no respect the equal of 
the original. Overwhelming superiority is 
the universal condition of the De Laval sale. 
The De Daval ‘‘Alpha” and “Baby” ma- 
chines are now made in every size and agile, 
from $50.- to $800.- 

Send for brand new “Baby” or Dairy 
Separator Catalogue, No. 258, containing a 
fund of practical dairying | information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal ted 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











MILK SHIPPERS 


EE 
SAY SAY victtennd no re 
usé a 


“CHAMPION.” 

Isn’t it then yorth the 

little rice ented t, Ons 
1 1 

Y 2<> interest every dairyman. 

CHAMPION MILK 

COOLER CoO, 









Best Medium 
They Tried. 


We obtained good results from advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of THE AGRICULTURIST. Cost con- 
sidered, it brought us more orders for eggs than any other 
medium we have tried. 
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Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. '98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1898, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal! until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
Should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
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Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE. 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons. 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 8, 1897. 











A new opening for young men will be 
created if the domestic sugar industry develops 
as now seems likely. One great obstacle to 
this development is the scarcity of sugar fac- 
tory experts. Fortunately, however, there is 
in this country a school magnificently equip- 
ped with men and apparatus to educate 
young men as sugar experts. JItis already 
evident that the sugar school of Louisiana 
state university at Baton Rouge will be well- 
tilled the coming fall. 

canaieamiiaiitamamnsin 

Secretary Wilson has asked Tennessee and 
Towa tu assist the department of agriculture 
in discovering some economical method of 
controlling hog cholera. If the request 1s 
complied with, two or three of the worst infect- 
ed counties will be selected and the work of 
investigation and treatment placed in charge 
of the bureau of animal industry, which will 
endeavor to stamp out the disease and will 
earefully study results. If these states do 
not take up the work, others will be asked. 
Should the preliminary tests be successful, a 
generul extension of the most successful sys- 
tem will follow. Much valuable work has 
been done of late with anti-toxines, and there 
seems to be some hope of at least conquering 
this dread disease. 

a 
inheritance tax that has 


The largest 
been levied in the United States is pro- 
vided for by the new law in New 


York. Other states will gaze in astonishment 
at the spectacle of those vast estates in the 
metropolis, thus far sneaking out of their 
share of the burden of public service by hook 
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and by crook, disgorging at the rate of 15 per 
cent above $500,000. If such a law can be en- 
forced, the death of a Juy Gould means 
$15,000,000 in taxes in a lump. The inherit- 
ance tax in Great Britain, Germany and some 
other countries ranges from 1 to 10 per cent, 
and in Switzerland it goes as high as 20 per 
cent, and in England fortunes of over $5,000,- 
000 that go to indirect heirs are taxed as high 
at 18 %, whether real or personal property. 
LT - 

Since the decision of the supreme court 
against traftic combinations, the railroads 
are between the devil and the deep sea. Even 
the weakest of them fears to cuit rates, lesta 
general war ensue, followed by suits in the 
United States courts were they to subsequent- 
ly make an agreement to restore old tariffs. 
On the other hand, they distrust each other, 
dreading secret cuts and rebates. Meanwhile 
the public is interested not only in a moder- 
ate level of rates. but, what is equally impor- 
tant, no unfair discrimination favoring one 
shipper over another. Even before the recent 
decision, however, none of the trafiic combina- 
tions held together a great while. The case 
of the joint traftic association—the trunk lines 
between Chicago and the seaboard—will not 
be finally decided by the supreme court until 
October. 


The latest secret order is the farmers’ trust, 
known as the agriculturists’ national protec- 
tive association. Its scheme is to prevail upon 
farmers to place the marketing of their stuff 
in the hands of state and national directors, 
who are to distribute it only at prices fixed 
by the trust. This is an impractical proposi- 
tion, even if it were desirable. It smucks too 
much of one of the schemes to enrich a few 
organizers and ‘‘supreme officers,’’ who have 
sufticient ability to ‘‘ pull the farmer’s leg,’’ but 
not enough to carry out their loudly proclaim- 
ed purposes. Indeed, it has already been pro- 
nounced a ‘*fake.’’ We Americans are prone 
to run after some big scheme in so-called co- 
operative effort, unmindful of the fact that 
the substantial development of true co-opera- 
tion depends upon a comparativeiy small be- 
ginning and slow growth untila firm foun- 
dation is laid upon which to erect a larger 
structure. 

en 

The excellent work of Colonel Murphy in 
acquainting European people with the merits 
of American corn as a food product wiil be 
more than seconded if a bill introduced in 
congress by Senator Hausbrough of North Da- 
kota becomes a law. This provides for the 
appointment by the president of a committee 
of three to be known as the Breadfoods Com- 
mission and to be under the direction of the 
secretary of agriculture. Tne commission is 
to work along the line of widening our mar- 
kets in Europe and Oriental countries, encour- 
aging a much greater distribution of Ameri- 
can flour, wheat, corn, oats and rye. Reports 
have already come forward, independent of 
the fact of any such government effort, point- 
ing to a demand for our grain in parts of 
eastern Asia which heretofore have known 
nothing of wheat bread. Let the commission 
be appointed. The permanent gain from efti- 
cient work in this direction will be an hun- 
dred fold commensurate with the expense. 





Serum treatment to prevent contagious ani- 
mal diseases is attracting much attention 
just at present. The US department of ag- 
riculture is making extensive tests with hog 
cholera serum preventives and a number of 
the experiment stations have apparently made 
some advance along this line, notably Dr Pe- 
ters of the Nebraska station. In ithe old 
world, scientists are still patiently working 
at the complicated problem. Prof Koch has 
succeeded in obtaining from cattle which 
have recovered from an attack of rinderpest 
(cattle plague)a serum of low antitoxic value. 
By mixing this with virulent rinderpest 
blood and injecting the mixture into cattle, 
an active immunity is obtained which appar- 
ently lasts fora long time. Working next 
with the bile of animals which have died 
oi rinderpest, Prof Koch found that four 
weeks after the injection of the biie, 40 cubic 
centimeters of active rinderpest blood—a 
20,000th part of which 1s a fatal dose—may be 
injected without bad results. Another serum 





is reported from Budapest. There the serum 
of swine which have suffered from swine fever 
contains an active ‘‘anti’’ body which has 
given encouraging results. All the agricul- 
tural societies in Hungary have been in- 
structed to adopt this method of treatment 
and report results. All these facts, together 
with the serum treatment for diphtheria in 
the human family, point to progress in this 
line of investigation which may yet be of the 
greatest practical importance. 
ae 
Some of the leading market journals make 
the charge that American farmers are not as 
enterprising as they should be, but are often 
positively shiftless in the manner of market- 
ing products. Itis not to be expected that 
trade journals will show peculiar sympathy 


for the agricultural classes, yet it may not 
be amiss to good-naturedly ask ourselves if 


these charges are true. Too little attention 
is often observed in the preparation of hogs 
tor the best class of bacon trade; too often are 
fleece wools improperly massed, ill assorted 
and injuriously tied with twine; attention 
might also be called to the careless manner 
of baling cotton for export, although this is 
not wholly the fault of the producer; the in- 
discriminate haste in marketing half-fat cat- 
tle, despite abundance of cheap feed, has long 
been notorious. In tbese days of narrow 
profits, the truly business farmer will exercise 
greatest care and discrimination in properly 
preparing and marketing his produce in or- 
der to get best returns. 
. —_— 


Indignation meetings of tobacco growers 
should be held at once to protest against the 
lower tariff proposed by the senate finance 
committee—$1.50 per 1b on wrappers and 35¢ 
on fillers, same as the Wilson bill, compared 
to $2 and 65c in the Dingley bill and $2 and 
35¢ in the McKinley tariff. Let tobacco plant- 


ers come together at Hartford, Ct, Lancaster, 
Pa, Elmiraand Baldwinsville, New York, 
Miamisburg, Ohio, Janesville, Wis, and 


Quincy, Florida, and protest ugainst the sac- 
rifice of their interests. If this suggestion is 
instantly acted upon,and if all interested will 
at once write to their senators at Washington, 
American Agriculturist (believes justice can 
yet be secured. Unless this is done, it is prob- 
able the new tariff will carry the same rates 
on imported tobacco as inthe Wilson bill. In 
other words, cigar manufacturers will get 17 
times as much protection as producers of leaf. 
Farmers were willing to accept one-tenth as 
much, but to give cigar makers 17 times as 
much protection is ‘‘crowding the mourners”’ 
with a vengeance. 
See 

How to get a buyer for what one has to sell, 
is the vital problem. If you have something 
that farmers or their families want or ought 
to have,one of the most effective means of get- 
ting trade is by advertising in American Agri- 
culturist. A small card, costing but a small 
sum, may bring good results. Often much 
depends upon the way in which an ‘‘ad’’ is 
written and prepared, especially if you are 
going to do a lot of it. A friend once com- 
plained that his advertising in American Agri- 
culturist did not pay, but when his matter was 
rearranged in more striking form and certain 
changes were made in his business to follow 
up inquiries, his advertising brought such re- 
sults that he built up a very considerable 
business in a few years. Our advertisers do 
as they would be done by, and can be dealt 
with in perfect confidence. But that they 
may credit their ad in this paper with your 
inquiry or order, please be sure to state in 
writing that you saw their ad in American Ag- 
riculturist. As we have previously pointed out, 
it is distinctly to your advantage to do this, 
as well as a matter of simple justice to this 
magazine. 





Fifty Years Ago I first took the American 
Agriculturist in Connecticut and have taken 
it uninterruptedly ever since. This region 
was a wilderness when I came here and your 
grand old magazine has been a great aid in 
developing the country, and to this day the 
paper is so useful I could not get along with- 
out American Agriculturist.—|J. G. Woos- 
ter, Addison, Steuben Co, N Y. 















Uncertainties in the Wheat Crop. 





WINTER WHEAT PROSPECTS NOT IMPROVED. 


The month of April 
unsatisfactory from an agricultural point of 
view. It has been cool and frosty, with a 
minimum of sunshine and marked by an extra- 
ordinary excess of rainfall. Spring work has 
been greatly delayed and only in the closing 
days of the month was there any change for 
the better. Plowing and oats seeding are 
much later than last year, and from two to 
three weeks behind a normal season. Lack 
of sunshine by day, with frosty nights, has 
prevented spring growth of winter grains, and 
the wheat crop especially is little further ad- 
vanced than a month ago. A month of warm, 
forcing weather, such as was enjoyed last 
year, might have improved the condition of the 
plant in fields where vitality was weak 
though life was present 30 days ago, but the 
presence of exactly opposite weather condi- 
tions tended to check any progress toward re- 
covery, and over the whole breadth the pres- 
ent situation is even less encouraging than 
when the plant first came out of winter quar- 
ters. The month has given opportunity for 
closer study of the situation, and in the judg- 
ment of American Agriculturist’s corps of 
trained observers in every county the actual 
condition of the crop is now slightly iower than 
was reported April 1. The average condition 
for the whole crop, as consolidated from these 
local county returns, is 82.4 May 1, against 
83.5 April 1. While this apparently represents 
a further decline in the prospect during the 
month, as a matter of fact it probably indi- 
cates a better appreciation of the damage trom 
unfavorable fall and winter conditions than 
was possible a month ago. In order to com- 
pare the present situation with the record for 
previous years the following statement of 
April and May conditions for a series of years 
is given: 


has been thoroughly 


Mayi1 April 1l May 1 April 1 
1892, 84.0 81.2 1895, $4.1 85.3 
1893, 75.3 77.4 1896, 88.4 87.0 
1894, 87.5 87.4 1897, 82.4 83.5 


The following statement gives 
and May condition of wheat by 
the May condition of rye: 


the April 
states, and 


Condition of wheat Rye 
Aprill May1 May1 

yz, 95 95 95 
Pa, 92 96 96 
Tex, 97 6 90 
Ark, 95 96 89 
Tenn, 89 92 93 
W Va, 85 92 92 
Ky, 88 93 93 
O, 86 85 90 
Mich, 91 86 89 
Ind, 70 70 83 
Ill, 45 40 67 
Wis, 75 65 77 
Ia, 76 72 87 
Mo, 75 68 75 
Kau, 88 85 90 
Neb, 86 86 92 
Cal, 98 96 97 
Ore, 86 20 95 
Wash, 95 96 98 
All other, 86 88 89 

Average, 83.5 82.4 87.9 


The striking feature of the present situation 
is that the condition is lowest in the great 
surplus states, and comparatively high in 
those districts of the country which fail to 
produce enough for the local supply. The 
exception to this isin Ohio and Michigan, 
where the return is about the average figure 
for a series of years, and the Pacific coast, 
where present promise is good. One feature 
which must not be lost sight of is the fact that 
condition of the growing crop as reported by 
our correspondents is the condition upon the 
area which is expected to go to harvest. 
There has been a larger acreage winter-killed 
and abandoned this year than for many years, 
and this area is not included in these calcu- 
lations. In reporting condition no attempt is 
made to discount loss of acreage, so that it 
Will not be possible to figure upon crop prom- 
ise in bushels until the June return of acreage 
shall demonstrate what breadth goes to har- 
vest. Nor would it be possible at this date to 
get any satisfactory idea of what that acreage 
Will be, as the area to be plowed up will de- 
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pend upon the opportunity offered for putting 
in other crops. 

It is apparent now that the crop this year in 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri and Illinois 
will be the smallest for many years. The 
prospect for the crop lies then in Ohio, Kan- 
sas and the Pacific coast, and two districts 
out of the three are always uncertain factors 
until the weather conditions of May and June 
have been experienced. The returns from 
Kansas give indication of some damage al- 
ready suffered, and the current weather sitna- 
tion in California is not favorable. 

Winter rye suffered with wheat in the states 
of the great central valleys, but the damage is 
less marked and the general average tor the 
whole breadth is 89.7. This is slightly lower 
than last year, but if maintained until harvest 
will give a crop of medium proportions, the 
winter-killed area being much smaller than is 
the case with wheat. 

SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE INCREASED. 


Weather conditions in the northwest have 
delayed seeding of spring wheat, but during 
the past ten days it has been vigorously 
pushed with much accomplished. More than 
the usual plowing was done last fall so that the 
delay this spring, unless continued by fur- 
ther rainy conditions, will not prevent the 
seeding of an acreage materially larger than 
that of last year. The greater part of the 
seeding in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota, as well as practically all in Iowa and 


Nebraska, has been accomplished, and the 
early seeded fields are up and making good 
growth during the past two weeks. On the 


higher lands and in the sandy soils seeding 
is progressing rapidly in the Red river coun- 
try, and there is every prospect that practi- 
cally all of the originally determined acreage 
will goin. The weak point in the spring 
wheat situation this year lies in the fact tbat 
the seed bed will be prepared even more poor- 
ly than usual. Seed is going into wet ground, 
and if the early season should prove very 
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hot and dry it means baking ot the ground 
and quick injury to the plant. There is ev- 
erywhere a great abundance of moisture to 
give the crop a quick vigorous start and if the 
season continues cool and showery until the 
wheat well shades the ground there will be 
every prospect of a heavy spring wheat yield. 

It is too early to return definitely upon the 
acreage, but American Agriculturist’s corre- 
spondents were asked to report upon the prob- 
able area as promised by present conditions, 
and these county returns when consolidated 
show a very large increase over last year. In 
North Dakota alone is there any particular 
discouragement over the lateness of the sea- 
son, and even here there is promise that the 
contracted acreage of 1896 will be swelled 
this year to the normal breadth. As might 
be expected, Iowa and Nebraska lead in the 
increased breadth, the former with 16 % and 
the latter 28 %. In spite of the lateness of 
the season our correspondents May 1 believe 
that the spring wheat breadth this year will 
exceed last by some 14 %. The state averages 
are as follows, but it must be understood that 
they represent tentative probabilities, and 
that while the actual] seeding may be smaller 
in case there is a recurrence of rainy condi- 
tions, it is at least equally likely that it may 
be larger: 





Wisconsin, 110 Nebraska, 128 
Minnesota 110 North Dakota, 112 
Iowa, : 116 South Dakota, 115 


It the actual increase shall prove as large as 
seems probable at this date it will mean an 
addition of about 1,250,000 acres, a breadth 
perhaps sufficient to offset the winter-killed 
area of winter wheat. 





Every Farmer Should Have It.—I have been 
a reader of your valuable paper for a number 
of years and earnestly think it should be in 
every farmer’s home, it being most interest- 
ing and instructive to the progressive element 
of the ‘thorny fisted’’ sons of toil.—[E. W. 
McNeill, Old Fields, W Va. 








Harvester and Binder. 
strong claims. That’s 


because 





McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper, for sale everywhere. 


I thought that it was probably like the announce- 
ments of many other 
—big blow and little show; bust I’m ready to surren- 
der; go ahead, gentlemen, you’re all right; I bought 
one of your binders last season and it is equal to any 
claim you ever made for it.’’ 

This is the condensed essence of what Mr. Thomas 
Carney, of Washington Court House, Ohio, has to 
say about the McCormick Right Hand Open Elevator 
The claims made for McCormick Machines are 


ts Machines are so constructed that strong claims for them are Penge van The ma- 
\\ chine you want will cost you more than the other kind, for 
it is worth more; that’s all — there’s no other reason — and in the end you'll be 
glad you paid the difference, because there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


makers of harvesting machinery 


e simple reason that 

















The South Side Strawberry Carriers 


Have all the latest ideas in FRUIT PACKAGES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues and prices. 


SOUTH SIDE MEG. CO., Petersburg, Vae 
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Hemp and Jute as [Money Crops. 


This country pays annually $10,000,000 (fre- 
quently more) for coarse fibers imported for 
manufacture into bagging, cordage, etc. This 
includes hemp, jute, sisal grass and manila, 
and takes in only the raw material, being ex- 
clusive of prodigious imports of burlaps which 
are made from these fibers. Last year alone we 
paid foreigners over $8,000,000 additional for 
grain bags, burlaps, etc. Just how much of 
this enormous total could be kept at home 
through the development of the hemp and jute 
industries is an open question; certainly an 
important sum. The cultivation of jute in this 
country has never gone beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Formerly much attention was 
given hemp growing with large areas devoted 
to the crop, and as high as 75,000 tons of the 
fiber produced in one season. In recent years 
hemp growing has declined materially, due 
largely to the introduction of foreign hemp 
at lower prices, crowding out the home- 
grown. Kentucky grows more hemp than 
any other one state, the latest government 
census returning 23,500 ucres in that crop, 
Fayette Co leading with over 6000, followed 
by Clarke 3280, Jessamine and Woodford each 
about 3000, others scattering. In _ illinois, 
Champaign, Iroquois and a few other counties 
were credited with small areas and hemp was 
grown sparingly in Nebraska, Kansas, Miss- 
ouri, New York, Obio and California. The 
chief sources of supply of foreign hemp are Ita- 
ly, Russia and to some extent Mexico and 
Germany. Jute comes mostly from East In- 


dia, manila from the Philippine islands and 
sisal grass from Mexico. All these raw ma- 
terials enter free of duty. 

A broad market at fairly remunerative 
prices is the chief thing needed to bring 
a revival of hemp growing’ in this 
country, and its extension as a money crop 
in a number of states where the soil and cli- 
mate are favorable. Foreign jute is a very 
serious competitor of American hemp, and 
doubts have been expressed whether the lat- 


ter can be produced at sufticiently low cost to 
enable it to replace much of the enormous 
imports of fibers. Special Agent Dodge of the 
department of agriculture in a recent report 
on hemp and jute expresses the opinion that 
the regular employment of hemp in cordage 
manufacture would extend its culture, and 
enable it to regain a part of the ground 1t has 
lost as an American fiber industry. A rough 
fiber that could be cheaply produced would 
be sufticiently good for binding twine manu- 
facture, and more carefully cultivated and 
prepared it wuuld compete with the hemps of 


other countries in the manufacture of the 
finer grades of cordage and fabrics. The in- 


vestment of capital and the establishment of 
mills to work up hemp fibers would no doubt 
come to pass were there assurance the 
latter could secure ample supplies of the raw 
materials at low prices and compete with for- 
eign fibers. 

Jute is the cheapest fiber that comes tu the 
American markets, and the department of 
agriculture reports this plant well adapted to 
cultivation in the southern portions of the 
United States, which with the large yield per 
acre makes plain the possibilities of its be- 
coming eventually a staple product. One de- 
fect of jute is its lack of durability. as the 
fiber cannot stand dampness, and under the 
present conditions rapidly deteriorates. The 
department estimates that 3000 lbs and up- 
ward of fiber per acre could be secured under 
proper conditions and on proper soils. The 
experimental crops in Texas have matured in 
70 to 100 days. Jute fiber is worth 2@3c per 
lb, and jute butts and rejections which are 
extensively used 1@14c. The cheaper fiber is 
largely consumed in the manufacture of bag- 
ging, such as is used in the south for baling 
cotton. The southern jute planter could 
probably only endeavor to fill the demand for 
the higher-priced tiber in competition with 
the Indian product, so largely imported. 

IMPORTS AND VALUES OF FIBERS. 
[Expressed in thousands; last three figures, 000, omitted.) 


-Hemp— -—Jute—. -Manila-~, -Sisal grass~, 

tons val tons _ val tons val tons val 
1896, 9 $1.47 89 $2,001 47 $3,605 52 $3,413 
1895, 6 755 111 2,753 50 4,061 48 2,743 
1894, 2 240 50 1,716 35 4,013 48 3,742 
1893, 5 685 82 2468 59 8,376 5 6,005 
1892, 5 682 89 3,021 45 6,672 48 5,188 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Cost of Teaming in Europe—The cost of haul- 
ing farm produce to market or to shipping 
points in European countries has been made 
a subject of investigation by the US dept of 
agri. Ina representative shire of England, 
atwo-horse wagon and driver will carry 
to the railroad station a load of about two 
tons (2240 lbs each), a distance of 10 miles 
and return in the same day, at a cost of 10 
shillings or $2.40. In Belgium, the average 
distance from farm to the railroad station is 
about 2 miles; two horses with a load of 4000 
lbs represent a charge of 39c each trip. A re- 
port from Roubaix, France, places the cost at 
34c per 2000 lbs for an average distance of 3 
miles, or about lle per mile; a two-wheeled 


cart is commonly employed, the horses being 
hitched tandem, diameter of wheel 555 in, 
width of tire 44in. A member of the Prus- 


sian legislature whose farm is near Berlin es- 
timates as follows: Cost of hauling, average 
for each horse, daily, 75c, this including pay 
of driver, feed, etc. Grain and potatoes are 
earricd to Frankfort, an average distance of 
8 miles, each two-horse wagon containing 
about 3) tons; fair average cost for all seasons, 
16c per ton per mile for 5 miles or less, de- 
clining to 10c for a haul of 12 miles. Through- 
out much of Germany and other parts of Eu- 
rope as well, low cost of hauling farm prod- 
ucts is made possible by the excellent condi- 
tion of the country roads both winter and 
summer. In Bavaria an average charge for 
hauling farm products from the place of har- 
vesting to market is 5 to 7c per ton per mile. 


Improperly Tied Fleeces—‘‘A practice has 
grown up amupng American farmers,’’ said Mr 
Theodore Justice, the Philadelphia woo] mer- 
chant, before the Ways and Means committee 
in the hearing on the wool schedule, ‘‘ which 
is a great disadvantage to the reputation of 
their fleeces and which has given American 
wool a bad namein Europe and here. It is 
customary for them to tie the fleeces with six 
strings, binding twine or sisal cord, with a 
big knot in each string. The manufacturer, 
in determining the price of the wool, has to 
make an allowance for this string, which is 
of no value, but which he pays for at the wool 


price. Australian wool has little if any 
twine.*’ 
California Barley—A little more than half 


the 1,000,000 bu barley exported in March 
was cleared from San Francisco, the propor- 
tion holding abont the same a year ago. Total 
exports of barley 9 mos from all U S ports 
15,648,000 bu compared with only 4,708,000 bu 
a year earlier, an excellent showing. Rather 
more than half of this large amount was Pa- 
cific coast grown. 





Our Strong Hold on Foreign Markets—Dur- 
ing nine months ended March 31, total U §S 
exports of breadstuffs, cotton and provisions 
amounted to nearly $475,000,000 compared 
with 388 one year ago and 278 millions two 
years ago. 





Wages in England Advanced—April returns 
of the British board of trade report that 
changes in rates of wages affected about 
171,000 people during the previous month, of 
which number 168,000 received small increas- 
es and 25@0 sustained decreases. 





Composition of Night Soil.—J. J. S.: Fresh 
night soil contains % parts of water and 5 
parts organic and mineral matter, the latter 
yielding 0.7 % nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash about } of 1 % each and traces of lime 
and magnesia. But us usually found in walls 
or pits it does not contain nearly this amount 
of fertilizing matter. Its strength depends 
upon the way in which it has been kept. If 
composted with soil or muck before decom- 
position sets in, it makes a valuable fertilizer, 
but after it has been subjected to rain and air 
it is of but little value. 





Sold $7,000,000 Worth.—This is what Kan- 
sas did with poultry and eggs last year, ac- 
cording to the very complete report of Sec Co- 
burn of the state board of agri, 1ecently issu- 
ed. The report shows these products were 
sold to the value of $6,923,882. 





TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Feeding the Cigar Leaf Tobacco Plant, 





Continuing our review of the Poquonock 
results, begun last week, Jenkins’s conclu- 
sions from five years’ work are quoted aud 
commented upon as follows: 

SURPRISING RESULTS WITH FISH. 

‘“‘The average annual yield per acre from 
dry fish has been much less than from cotton- 
seed meal, by about 250 lbs, and the per cent 
of wrappers in the crop has been considerably 
smaller (56 per cent from dry fish, 63 per cent 
from cottonseed meal). The crop from dry 
fish in 1893 was very small, one-half what it 
was in the next three years, and each succes- 
sive crop has been larger than the one next 
preceding it, indicating perhaps that the ni- 
trogen of fish is more slowly available, and 
that its effects are in consequence more last- 
ing. The tobacco of the three crops on plot 
K (cottonseed meal) ranked 15th, 17th and 
12th in quality. The three corresponding 
crops on Z (fish) have ranked 12th, 3d and 
llth. Hence tor three successive years quite 
as good tobacco, though not as many pounds 
per acre, has been raised with dry fish and 
potash salts as with an equivalent quantity of 
cottonseed meal and potash salts.’’ 

We may add that this is directly opposite to 
the conclusion previously reached by many 
farmers and the trade, who have tabooed leaf 
grown on dry fish because of its alleged 
quality. 

THE PROBLEM OF STABLE MANURE. 

Mixed stable and yard manure applied at 
the rate of 10 to 12 cords per acre produced 200 
Ibs less cured leaf per acre than cottonseed 
meal, as the average for four years. The long 
wrappers were only 470 Iks per acre on ma- 
nure, compared to 733 on meal, short wrap- 
pers being about the samein both crops. ‘lhe 
much smaller crops raised on stable manure 
are explained in part by the fact that the ni- 
trogen of stable manure is far less readily 
available than that of either stems or cotton- 
seed meal. The views of growers in the Con- 
necticut fand Housatonic valieys regarding 
the value of stable manure are widely diver- 
gent. Some affirm that they would use noth- 
ing else if they could get enough stable ma- 
nure; others would not use manure at all for 
this crop. It1is certainly true that some of 
the finest broadleaf is grown on land dressed 
for the most part at least with manure. Many 
growers also give their lands a light diessing 
of yard manure every few years. ‘‘When no 
other fertilizers are used in connection with 
it,the crop is rather light, at least for the first 
few years, till the land is well filled with the 
manure. The leaf is said to ‘lack finish’ 
when pole-cured, but after fermentation it is 
said to have a ‘finish’ superior to that raised 
on chemicals alone. We believe that an an- 
nual dressing of manure will often pay well, 
supplementing 1t with a supply of more 
quickly available plant food in the form of 
fertilizer chemicals. The successive crops 
from the plot dressed with manure ranked 
13th, 17th and 1st.’’ 

TOBACCO STEMS 

prove to be one of the finest fertilizers for 
this crop. The crop grown upon them averaged 
more pounds per acre, more wrappers and of 
as nice quality and even lighter weight than 
tobacco grown on cottonseed meal. The lat- 
ter, however, burned a little better. The three 
crops on’stems ranked 16th, 21st and 19th each 
year, compared to 23d, 5th and 14th on cot- 
tonseed meal same year. 


THE BEST FORM OF POTASH. 


The largest average yield of leaf tobacco 
(1771 Ibs per acre) and of wrapper leaf (1151 
lbs per acre), and the highest per cent of 
wrapper leaf (65) in the crop, was taken from 
plot K, dressed with double sulphate of potash 
and magnesia as a source of potash. The 
leaves were heavier (60 and 82 long and short 
wrapper leaves to the pound) than those from 
the other plots named, and their fire-holding 
capacity was less than that from any except 
those dressed with high grade sulphate of 
potash. The quality of the wrappers, judged 
from the four crops already examined by the 
expert, was about the same as that of wrap- 
pers from lot A, where cottonhull ashes 
were used. The addition of lime to this form 
s potash had little effect on the quality of 
eaf. 

The plots dressed with high grade sulphate 
of potash with and without lime, M and N, 
bore a larger average crop than any except K, 
and rather more wrappers than most of the 
others. But the leaves held fire for a shorter 
time than those from the other plots, and the 
quality of the four crops already examined 











was poorer than that of any others in the se- 


ries. 

Plots O, P, Y, having as their source of pot- 
ash earbonate of potash, double carbonate ot 
potash and magnesia and wood ashes respec- 
tively, bore lignter crops than the others in 
this series, but the average quality, judged 
from the four crops from O and three crops 
from P and Y, already examined, was the best 
in the whole experiment field. 

AMOUNT OF POTASH TO USE. 

The average crop of 1800 lbs cured leaf per 
acre contains about 150 lbs of actual potash. 
In 1892, plots B and F beth received about 
1250 lbs of cottonhull ashes, furnishing 340 lbs 
of actual potash. Nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid was applied in like quantities throughout 
the five years, but for the last four years plot 
B received 340 lbs of actual potash annually 
but only 150 lbs of actual potash was put on 
plot F, both in the form of cottonhull ashes. 

The surprising fact is that this plot F aver- 
aged 100 Ibs of cured leaf (including 40 Ibs of 
wrappers) more per acre than the _ crop 
which got over twice as much potash. ‘‘The 
number of poie-cured leaves to the pound was 
abont the same on both plots, those from plot 
Bb holding fire a little longer. There was lit- 
tle difference in the quality of the three crops 
which have been fermented. In _ this experi- 
ment, therefore, about 900 lbs of cottonhull 
ashes per acre, or 190 lbs ot potash, were an- 
nually put on the land in excess of the crop 
requirements. 

It is doubtless true, therefore, as Jenkins 
says, that when land has been well fertilized 
forsome years it is probable that enough 
potash-containing substance to supply 150 lbs 
of actual potash soluble in water is sufficient. 
‘*An excess of potash, however, tends to neu- 
tralize the otherwise injurions effects of an 
excess of chlorides*in the soil.’’ 

MERITS OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

Several leading brands of tobacco manures 
made by fertilizer manufacturers were also 
tried at Poquonock, including Baker’s, Bowk- 
er’s, Mapes’s and Sanderson’s. All these 
brands -together have produced an average 
yield of 1728 lbs of cured leaf per acre during 
the five years, compared t» 1585 Ibs on the 
plot manured with 1500 Ibs cottonseed meal, 
650 lbs high grade sulphate of potash, 400 lbs 
fine bone meal, and 300 lbs lime, this last be- 
ing one of the most popular formulas. Thus 
the commercial fertilizer produced an average 
of 150 lbs per acre more leaf than the best of 
the home mixtures. It also produced an 
average of 100 lbs per acre more long wrappers 
and also more short wrappers. A somewhat 
larger percentage of the crop grown on com- 
mercial fertilizers was wrapper leaf than in 
the other case, ard of equally light weights 
and apparently fully equal in quality. 

This is a great feather in the cap df the fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, for it shows that the 
best brands of tobacco manures give results 
equal or superior to the choicest formulas and 
mixtures, and of course vastly superior to the 
haphazard method of using separate ingre- 
dients that is practiced by less intelligent to- 
bacco growers. 

a 
How to Handle Maryland Tobacco. 

In growing and marketing tobacco, growers 
should use their best judgment and energies, 
so as to overcome the conditions imposed by 
soil and climate, and thereby produce the bet- 
ter grades of tobacco, for which remunerative 
prices can be obtained. The lower grades 
come in competition with the tobaccos pro- 
duced in foreign countries, and the demand 


therefor is constantly decreasing, but Mary- 
land tobacco possesses a certain monopoly, 
in that the best grades cannot be produced 


elsewhere. The great advantages of Maryland 
tobacco are its free burning quality and mild 
taste. The market for Maryland tobacco has 
been injured by bad methods of stripping and 
packing that article. The trade demands uni- 
formity of quality in a hogshead, and a great 
many contain a variety of grades. If tobacco 
be stripped and packed uniformly, in proper 
condition, neither the planter nor the buyer 
need have any fear of the sample, for the in- 
spection goes of itself. But in all mixed hogs- 
heads there is every probability that the sam- 
ple does not correctly represent it. It may be 
oversampled, to the loss of the buyer, or un- 
dersampled, to the loss of the planter, for the 
bundles drawn must depend upon the acci- 
dental location of the breaks, and they cannot 
furnish accurate information concerning the 
proportion of each grade in the cask. The 
prudent buyer, therefore, discounts the possi- 
bility of loss in purchasing, and the packer is 
justly the loser. There are certain brands ot 
manufactured tobacco known to the trade and 
gratifying to the established taste of consump- 
tion. Uniformity in the quality of these 
brands is necessary, and any variation must 


TOBACCO---GRANGE 





ed tobaccos are not desired, and if used at all 
the worst must be equal tu type, while the bet- 
ter grade is a gift to the consumer to the ex- 
tent of its superiority over that type.—[F. S. 
Hill, to Md Farmers’ Institute. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


What a Master Should Be. 

He should always be one who is prompt. A 
tardy master will kill a grange as quickly as 
anything else. Method is needed by him. If 
a@ inaster decides a part of the work is unnec- 
cessary and continuously omits some part, or 
does not call to order in regular form, he will 
soon run ashore, and instead of haviuga 
grange he will have a Brown, Black or Jones 
institution. The manual instructs in what the 
duties of the master shall be. Yet lL have 
seen inasters who not only filled the ofiice of 
master, but was janitor, steward, and lecturer 
besides. He attended to the lights and fires, 
passed the badges and books, announced tlie 
program of the eveniug, conducted the lecture 
hour, made the appointments for the next 
meeting and did most of the talking. 

It is the duty of the master to see that all 
officers perform their work, and it is proper 
for him to advise and suggest, but never to 
perform their work. A master should fill his 
office with dignity. I do not mean that he 
should be haughty, proud or domineering, 
but that he should be appreciative of his posi- 
tion and fill it in such manner as to command 
the respect of his co-workers. But if he is in- 
different to his position and careless in his 
manner, he will retard the progress of and 
have but little influence in the grange.—[Lec- 
turer C. M. Freeman, Ohio state grange. 

One Cause of Grange Dormancy. 

No act of a subordinate grange is so sure to 
land it in the dormant and dead list as to car- 
ry slack-paying and delinquent Patrons on 
the books and give them the same privileges 
that are enjoyed by those who pay promptly 
and thus truly keep in good standing. The 
grange that gets into this rut is in a danger- 
ous position and heroic efforts, guided by 
prudence, are demanded to save it from de- 
struction. The law is plain as to the require- 
ments in paying dues, as is also the duties of 
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the secretary and master of a grange in sup- 
porting the laws. These officers should hew 
vigorously to the line, and at the same time 
temper their blows in such a way as will ac- 
quaint all Patrons with the law and encourage 
them to cheerfully comply therewith. Make 
the grange beneficial to all classes of its mem- 
bers and the work of enforcing good standing 
therein will be reduced to a minimum.—{ Mas- 
ter G. B. Horton, Mich state grange. 
NEW YORK. 

Clyde grange has annually held a _ poultry 
night, but this year a show was held, 140 
—- including ducks and guineas, being en- 
tered. 





During April new granges were organized 
as follows: Cal 1, Ill 1, Ind 2, Ia 4, Kan 1, 
Me 1, Mich 5, Minn 1, NH 4, N Y¥Y 2, O2, Pa 
1, Vé1, Wis1; total 27. Five granges were 
also reorganized. 





McCormick’s Right-Hand Binder—When grain 
binding was done by hand,- a left-hand har- 
vester was a necessity in order that the man 
standing on the binding platform should re- 
ceive the grain with the heads toward his left 
side. The tuck of the band was then toward 
the top of the bundle and would not pull out 
when the grain was being shocked. Self-bin 
ders do away with this necessity, and the old 
left-hand machines, clumsy and hard on man 
and team, have been superseded by McCor- 
mick’s Right-Hand Open Elevator binder, the 
success of which points to the general adop- 
tion of the right-hand idea. The McCormick 
Harvesting Machine Co of Chicago, Ill, also 
has undoubtedly made tbe most satisfactory 
application of roller bearings to binders and 
mowers. The particular form used was pat- 
ented in 1882 and is now found on all McCor- 
inick machines. The especially valuable 
feature is the form or cage which holds the 
rollers and keeps them from running together, 
and if the form is taken from the shaft the roll- 
ers will not fall out and get lost or dirty. 
This firm has saved the farmers thousands of 
dollars by thoroughly testing every new de- 
parture before putting it on the market—a 
practice not always adhered to by manufactur- 
ers. Write for catalog of binders and mowers. 








be for better and not for worse. Hence, mix- ' 
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ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of differemt designs painted in 


HAT has been your ex- 
perience? That the “just- 


as-good,” ‘sold-for-less-money ” 


the most expensive? 


That the best, or standard, in all 


The best 


{in paints is Pure White Lead and 


(See list of the 


Pamphlet giving 


FREE By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
ANCHOR : 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY kinds are 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION e ° 
oun lines is the cheapest ? 
SHIPMAN } 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI — : 
RED SEAL Linseed Oil. 
SOUTHERN J 
JOHN T. LEWIS ROS . 
voy Paemme | OeNuINe brands.) 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


Natonal Lead Co., 


various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


I Broadway, New York. 














ANDY BROWN 


The independent inside shovels enables the oper- 
ator to work very close to the row without harm- 
ing small plants. Inside shovels can be set deep 
or shallow ut will by a set of independent levers. 
By this means you can cultivate shallow next to 
row, and deeper in the middle if desired. Light, 
Strong, Durable and Easy Draft. We make a full line 
of Riding, Walking and Tongueless Cultivators and the 
famous 
Steel and Wood Harrows and Wagons. If your 
dealer does not handle our goods, write to us 
direct. CATALOGUE AND CIRCULARS FREE. 


BROWN MFC. CO. 


OHN’® Surface Cultivators. Also 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
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NEW YORK. 
From the Capitol. 


Among the bills of importance to farmers 
and dairymen left in the governor’s hands at 
the adjournment of the legislature are those 
to prevent fraud in the sale of paris green; 
providing that any milk dealer having in his 
possession on any street or highway, any im- 
pure, adulterated or unwholesome milk or 
eream, except for the purpose of transporting 
it by the most direct route to his place of bus- 
shall be deemed to lave the same ex- 
regulating the 
butter 


iness, 
posed for sale; a similar bill 
manufacture and sale of imitation 
amending the agricultural law and the penal 
code relative to violations of the same;  pro- 
viding for gathering statistics as to butter and 
cheese aud recording the same with town clerk 
for the purpose of protecting the rights of pa- 
trons of butter and cheese factories; permit- 
ting the sale of skimmilk, exe ept in New 
York and Kings counties, providingja skimmed 
milk sign be ex posed to view directly over 
the vessel containing the same when sold in 
astore, and printed in bold letters on the wag- 
on from which it is sold by a peddler; and 
Assemblyman Tupper’s sugar beet bill. The 
governcr should not delay in signing this last 
measure, for it will prove of inestimable value 
to farmers, in that the experiments, which 
will be carried on under the supervision of 
the commissioner of agriculture will show 
whether sugar beets can be raised success- 
fuily and at a profit to the producers. It is 
already rather late to carry out the provisions 
of the act, but the commissioner says be will 
push the matter in order that he may embody 
in his next annual report the results of the 
experiments. It was rumored last week that 
the governor would not sign this bill because 
of the item of $25,000 appropriated to carry 
on the experiments for the purchase of land 
and the payment of bounty to farmers who 
raise the sugar beets themselves. It is said 
he believes agriculture has received very lib- 
eral appropriations already and should be 
satisfied. The forest preserve board appoint- 
ed to carry out the provisions of Gov Black’s 
law appropriating $1,000,000 for the acquisi- 
tion by the state of Adirondack lands organ- 
ized last week by electing Lieut-Gov_ Woodruff 
president. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, May %3—Land 


is getting in good shape to work. Winter 
grain is looking well. The spring was favor- 
able for maple sugar and a large amount was 
made. Grain is very low. Cows are selling 
at a fair price. Ira Wormer has lost a young 
cow and has another that is sick. Hiram 
Campbell will work Caroline Spalding’s farm 
recently vacated by Adam Vroman. 


Dutchess Co q—At Dover, frost killed out 
tobacco beds so that they had to be resown. 
Oats all in and many up. Corn plowing in 
progress. Many potatoes in. Cows sellin 
well. Nearly every farmer will havea small 
piece of tobacco. “Horses low. Pigs $2 to 3 
each.——At Pawling, there is the best out- 
look for hay known for years. ‘This season is 
at least two weeks in advance of last. Oats 
in and corn plowing in progress. The acre- 
age of both will be at least 10 % larger than 
last year. Oats will be cut freely fur fodder. 
——At Wappinger, April frosts damaged fruit 
buds and early vegetables. Hay is rushing 
to market at 10 to 14 per ton. Oats coming 
up nicely. More homemade fertilizers used 
than usual. Some apples were shipped re- 
cently at 2 per bbl. <A large acreage of pota- 
toes will be put in. 


Jewett, Greene Co, May 4—Farmers are 
plowing and sowing oats. Some will 
not sow oats on account of army worms. 
Rye is looking fine. Dr R. Smith a pros- 
perous farmer, has bought a new sulky plow. 
jie is known through the mountains as the 
potato king. He raises two or three crops on 
the same ground every season. Stock winter- 
ed well. Hay is plenty at $12 per ton deliver- 
ed. Help is plenty at 15 per month. 
Perryville, Madison (o, May 4—Maple sug- 
ar was a small crop. Plowing has begun. 
Milch cows are selling for $30 to 35 per head. 
W. Farnam has been loading a car of pota- 
toes at 15c per bu. The cheese factory open- 
ed April 19. Not many patrons yet. Many 
farmers are fatting calves. Some have begun 
to sow. The outlook is good for a large acre- 
age of potatoes. James Gebbrey has an acre 
of early potatoes planted. Cooper Brothers 
have hired the Lansing farm fer another 
year. Grass and wheat seem to have win- 
tered well. Most farmers have enough hay to 
3 


busy 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


carry stock through and a little to spare. Hay 
is selling at 10 per ton. 

Steuben Co O—At Hornellsville, chinch bugs 
Apples mostly sold. Those 
Many small lots 
farmers well 


are numerous. 
on hand in good condition. 
of potatoes unsold. ——At Caton, 
along with sowing spring wheat, oats and 
peas and planting. potatoes. Price of apples 
improving. Potatoes net above expenses 20 
to 2c. Newly seeded clover poor and grass 
late. ——At Dansville, winter grain looks fine. 
A large acreage of spring wheat has been 
put in, something unusual. There will be a 
decrease in the potato acreage Nearly all 
old crop sold. 


Stillwater, 
a fine growth, 


May 5—KRye shows 
where commercial 
fertilizers were used. Grass is starting nice- 
ly and fruit trees look promising. H. Far- 
rington is collecting cream for the Mechanics- 
ville creamery which is now in operation. C. 
T. Mathers will soon rebuild his barn and 
outbuildings which were burned a‘short time 
ago. Canal horses and mules have come 
from winter quarters in fine condition. The 
Clay Holmes farm is unoceupied, Mrs Holmes 
having disposed of her stock and gone to Sar- 
atoga. Hiram Cramer bought the J. C. Bris- 
bin farm of 108 acres for the amount of his 
mortgage, $4500 


NEW JERSEY. 


Saratoga Co, 
especially 


The Year in New Jersey Agriculture. 


In his latest annual report, just published, 
Sec’y Franklin Dye of the N J state board of 
agriculture said the work hus been growing 
from year to year since its organization. He 
pointed out the obstacles to prosperity in agri- 
culture which have been prevalent much of 
the time for a number of years, and believes 
the unwise, abnormal opening to the worid 
of our public domain for settlement was a 
temptation too great to be resisted by many 
desiring to improve their condition. That 
this has often ended in disappointment and 
labor without profit, not only to themselves 
but to the older states also, which have been 
borne down by the tidal wave of increased 

roduction above a market at profitable prices. 

o assist in harmonizing and adjusting our 
unsettled conditions, remedial legislation, if 
possible, consistent with our system of goy- 
ernwent, should be sought. Sec’y Dye terse- 
ly sums up some of the obstacles to full pros- 
perity, including debt, too high rate of inter- 
est, constantly increasing taxation, scarcity of 
efticient farm help, neglect of home resources, 
inattention to crop diversification and disre- 
gard of organization and co-operation. 

Touching upon the dairy industry in New 
Jersey, he | pointed out the necessity of run- 
ning the business in such a way that farmers 
may hold the market placed at their very 
doors, as to milk and cream especially. Many 
of the model barns on extensive dairy farms 
can be reproduced on a smaller scale and be 
just as comfortable and more profitable. He 
believes the percentage of personal property 
as compared with real estate paying taxes re- 
turned in the counties containing large towns 
and cities is disproportionately small as com- 
pared with the same classes of property in 
the agricultural counties. Regarding road 
improvement, he believes that legislation, 
whether local or general, should be in the di- 
rection of securing wide tires on all wagons 
carrying heavy loads, their use reducing very 
materially the annual cost for repairs. ‘‘ Let 
us unitedly endeavor,’’ he concludes, ‘‘to 
make our county and state boards muvure and 
more practical and helpful to the great inter- 
ests we are called to foster and encourage.”’ 


Mt Olive, Morris Co, May 4—Peach buis are 
all right and the prospects are bright fora 
good crop. Grass and winter grain look tine. 
A large acreage of oats has been sown. Farm- 
ers are plowing forcorn. Many young pigs 
have died. Pigs bring $5 per pair. Oats 33c¢ 
_~ bu, eggs 10c per doz. <A _ few lots of 
ambs have been sold at 3.25 each. C. H. 
Howell raised one peach basket of potatoes 
from cne potato last year. He calls them the 
Maggie Murphy. They are pink and the shape 
of the Rural Binsh. The Rural New Yorker 
No 2 does not succeed well in this section. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Aquebogue, Suffolk Co, May 4—Potato plant- 
ing is about finished, a somewhat smaller 
acreage than usual having been putin. Oats 
are coming up, and grass has made rapid 
growth. <A very cold night April 20 injured 
truit. Roads are receiving attention. Road- 
master James M. Edwards has just bought an 
iron frame smoothing harrow for his private 


use. 


Asparagus beds have received a dressing 
of fertilizer and 


are now ridged up prepara- 
tory to cutting. Part of the ‘‘grass’’ is used at 
a canning factory and part shipped to New 
York. James M. Magee and David A. Young 
are successful growers. Frank H. Wells has 
bought the farm and milk business of the late 
E. A. Wells. He will soou have an auction 
and sell surplus stock, tools, etc. 


Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, May 5—Potatoes 
are all planted. The acreage is about 85 % of 
last year’s. White Elephantand Green Moun- 
tain varieties form the bulk of the erop. 
Oats are up and Jooking fine. Wheat and rye 
also doing nicely. Grass shows a fine start 
and promises to be a fine crop. Cabbages 
wintered well and the ontlook for seed is 
good. Potatoes are about all marketed. The 
few that are left are going at 40c per bu. 
Spring pigs are plenty at $4 to 5 per pair. 
Very little hay is left on hand. The market 
for tirst-class timothy is 14 per ton. Rye straw 
is scarce at 15 for good stock. B. E. Goodale 
has some fine cauliflower plants ready for set- 
ting, as has also Thomas Donahue. 


Commack, Suffolk Co, May 5—The weather 
continues cold. Some have part of their po- 
tatoes planted and others have not begun. 
The prospect for fruit is not flattering. The 
heavy frosts late in the season killed a large 
— of the buds. The acreage of potatoes will 
ve aS large as in the past. Potatoes are 60c 
per bu, eggs llc, butter 25c. There is little 
real estate business. A few places have been 
exchanged for city property. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


Against the Sanitary Board. 
S. © MAY, LANCASTER CO, PA. 

The farmers’ mutual protective association 
of Lancaster Co has sent out petitions for 
signers to present to the legislature request- 
ing it to make no appropriation for the live 
stock sanitary board, and to repeal the act 
of 1895 establishing the board. We deem ita 
needless expenditure of the people’s money. 
Now if tuberculosis is a contagious disease, 
why is it that it has decreased 50 % in the last 
20 years in both man and beast? Our dollars 
are in our animals and no health board has as 
much interest in thei as we have. 

There is no call for an appropriation for the 
use of half-educated doctors and _ politicians’ 
favorites. We should not alluw a few 
to prosper at the expense of the many. 
To show what our farmers’ think of 
the state live stock sanitary board I will tell 
you how our petition was received. In two 
hours after its receipt the first 100 farmers to 
whom it was presented ail signed. Several of 
them had had their cattle tested and killed 
and only wished the association had been 
started earlier. 


in and there 
be plowed. 


Center Co o--All the oats are 
reuiains but little corn ground to 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE _CENTS A _ WORD. 


Realizing that. every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to vo 
ou this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each lnserviol,. 

REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, Counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, aS we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to gnarantee inser. 
tion in issue of the followimg week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be cnarved at the recuiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Fariners’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. ho large dispiay type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will prove a pay- 
Ing InVvestineni. 

Aduaress 

AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 

New York. 
0% TAQUECHER POULTRY YARDS, North Hartland, Ver- 
mont, has eggs for hatching from pure bred R. C. White, R. 
Buff Leghorns, Black Minorcas, a P. 
Stock for sale. 26 Eggs $2.06 


Brown, 8S. C: Brown, 
Sune Send for circular free. 
Rocks and Polish. My show 
15 warranted eggs 


ERY BEST LEGIHORNS, P. 
record, egg basket and scales prove it. 
Circulars. W. BRUCKART, Lititz, Pa. 


Greatest lavers, thorough- 


OSECOMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
E. JONES, North Hart- 


» bred, hatch guaranteed. 2% eggs $1. 
land, Vermont. 
VINSE NG '§ TA AL K and Root will be sent for one dollar. any one 
can find the roow. HENRY WRIGHT, Metal, Pa. 








“DAN- 


UROC-JERSEY PIGS—Boars fit for service, etc. ar M. 
IELS, Box 206, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








from 


advanced, 
fruit growers are to the effect that the recent 


The season is well Reports 
frost did no apparent injury. Fruit growers 
are preparing to do far more spraying this 
year than ever before. A gloom has been cast 
over the farming community in the eastern 
end of the county by the sad death of Edward 
Weaver, one of the most prominent farmers. 
Mr Weaver was driving with a grain drill out 
to sow oats. The horses became frightened 
and ran, throwing Weaver under the drill and 
dragging him about a third of a inile, when 
the team broke loose. When Mr Weaver was 
taken from beneath the drill all his clothing 
was torn away, and liis body was one mass of 
cuts and bruises. He lingered in terrible agony 
trom Thursday until Sunday morning. He 
left a wife and family of children. 


Westfall, Pike Co, May 5—One or twosharp 
frosts recently hurt some fruit buds of eher- 
ries and peaches. After last year’s immense 
apple crop of course not many apples will be 
expected. The summer school that opened at 
C. H. Buil’s near Milford for a few months 
last summer will reopen this year. Shad 
tishing will soon begin in the Delaware. The 
county law has allowed trout fishing since 
April 15. Farmers are through sowing oats. 
Grass is making a fine growth. Baled hay is 
selling at 85c per ewt. Stores are selling eggs 
at Milford at 50c for 5 doz. Strawberry 
plants wintered well. Corn is retailing at 40 
to 50c. . 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New Yorxk, May 4—It is an unsatisfactory 
market with prices unsettled and weak. One 
report says that growers in the interior have 
become tired of carrying a lot of inferior hops 
with no near prospects of better prices and 
are pressing their stock on the market. On 
the other hand a correspondent advises us 
that growers are conservative and inclined to 
hold their hops. Such conflicting statements, 
with the present dull market, make the sitn- 
ation a perplexing one and each grower must 
act upon his own good sense in determining 
his future course of action. Our recent spe- 
cial investigation seemed to indicate a hope- 
ful feeling amung hop producers in general. 
Foreign markets are about firm, all home 
markets quiet. 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 


Apr 28 Apr 30 May 3 

N Y state crop ‘%6. choice, 10@10144 +10@10%4 +10@10% 

* -” * * prime, 9a9Ig 9@93, 9@93, 
* a ” “ low to med, @s8 6@8 6@8 

Pacific crop, 9%, choice, 114g@124¢ 1144@124¢ 1134@123¢ 
“ « " «” prime, 94@1l 9%4@1l 93,@11 
“ * low to med, 4 4 7@9 7@9 


Old olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, ’96 crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 

CoBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, May 1— 
Shipments during this week: By Franklin 
Karkar 6 bales. During April shipped 451 
bales, compared with 730 bales a year ago. 

BovuckviLLtE, Madison Co, May 1—Leland 
& Tanner, hop buyers of this section, occa- 
sionally make a trip among growers, offering 
6c p ib for best crops of last year’s growth. 
They find holders conservative and fail to 
make any purchases. They are the only buy- 
ers who are willing to make contracts for 
coming crops. They have made one with 
Andrew Cameron to furnish 5000 lbs annu- 
ally for five years at 10c P lb. The work of 
grubbing is well advanced and roots in ail 
yards of the Canada variety are plentiful. 
Cluster yards have not wintered as well and 
some of them will be plowed up. In the 
northern part of the county a large percentage 
of the hop fields will be plowed up and a more 
mixed farming followed, while in the south- 
ern.part the acreage will be slightly increased 
by new plantings this spring. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, May 3—This has been an 
easy market to sell cheese on, for the reason 
that it was very scarce. Comparatively few 
even of the large factories have any stock 
ready for shipment and from the present out- 
look it will be two weeks before any consid- 
erable amount can be had. The few salesmen 
whose stock is not taken by a regular buyer 
had no difficulty in securing an excellent 
frice. Nothing but small, light skims was 
consigned. Cows have not yet been turned 
out to any extent except in the Mohawk val- 
ley. Many, even of the larger factories, did 
not open until the middle of April and as 
milk is not yet very plentiful, the amount of 
cheese made has been small. Of course smail 
sizes for home trade were most in demand and 
commanded a premium of #@jc. Even butter 
seems to be a little stronger in tone, as it is 


claimed that New York quotations are not as 
high as they should be. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
110 bxs at 93c, 596 at 10c, 65 at 10kc, 50 at pt; 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


large white,"130 at 9c; small white, 150 at 
10fc, 38 at 10gc, 140 at llc; small colored, 66 at 
10}c, 15 at 10¥c, 581 at 10gc. Consigned, 764 
bxs, all smali skims. Total 2705 bxs.§ 

At Little Falls, transactions were 29 bxs 
large at 10c, 109 do at 10}c¢, 347 do at 104c; 
small, 750 at 10c, 241 at 10}c, 445 do at 104c, 33 
do at 10?c, 52 do at 1le, total 2729 bxs 

The Milk Market. 


At New York, milk supplies and milk prices 


are running much the same frem day two day. 
The exchange price remains at 2c, but this 
figure is by no means realized by farmers in 
all instances. The average surplus price is 
returned at $1 12 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending May 3 were as 
follows: 


Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY, LE& West RR, 27,233 1,014 461 
N Y¥ Central, 15,000 189 144 
N Y, Ont & West, 21,324 1,465 — 
West Shore, 13,428 372 310 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,483 178 65 
N Y & Putnam, 1,878 <= a 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 31,336 541 ~ 
Long Island, 631 a — 
N J Central, 2,172 39 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,750 16 a 
H R T Co, 5,870 244 — 
Other sources, 4,200 _ — 
Total receipts, 146,424 4,109 980 
Daily av this week, 20,918 587 140 
Daily av last week, 21,376 511 154 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 gts over the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates names were as fol- 


lows: 

Apr 25 Apr18 April Apr 4 Mar 28 Apr 
Hammonds, 39 35 32 38 38 144 
Millwood, 107 99 96 101 99 403 
Kitchawan, 22 28 25 26 29 lvl 
Croton Lake, ob 74 73 87 85 288 
Yorktown, 265 297 300 283 261 114» 
Amawalk, 122 124 122 121 110 48 


West Somers, 51 54 56 50 36 211 
Baldwin Place, 215 211 208 209 203 843 
Mahopae Falls, 361 369 355 341 346 
Mahopac Mines, 143 170 164 162 160 639 





Lake Mahopac, 89 105 104 79 51 377 
Crofts, 88 103 104 99 93 394 
Carmel, 104 99 98 91 80 292 
Brewster, 10 14 11 13 14 48 

Total, 1671 1782 1700° 1605 1613 6900 


Also 745 cases bottled milk from Carmel. 

At Philadelphia, the milk market is any- 
thing but satisfactory. The exchange has fix- 
ed the May price at 3e P qt (against 34c in 
April), but the generally demoralized condi- 
tion of the market may cause some to settle 
for 24c. The supply has been more than am- 


ple for a long time and the feeling on the part 
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of dealers one of weakness and hesitancy. 
‘Since Jan 1,’’ writes Sec’y J. H. Miller 
of the exchange, ‘‘all sorts of prices have pre- 
vailed, both for regularly placed dairies and 
surplus. This has been the means of a com- 
petition in price which must be met in order 
to hold trade. It is an unfortunate condi- 
tion of affairs and will probably take some 
time to adjust; adry hot summer with short 
pasturage will be the only remedy to restore 
the market to its normal condition so far as 
I can see-at present.”’ 

From what section will Philadelphia draw 
its milk supply in the near future, is a ques- 
tion that is being studied with interest by 
many dairymen. My opinion is that increas- 
ed freight rates from N Y state and like dis- 
tant sections will about balance the greater 
cost of production upon the nearer farms, and 
that the Philadelphia milk market will be 
held by the intelligent, industrious, thrifty 
dairymen wherever located; that those who 
“*study to please’’ will seldom be without a 
remunerative market, and that they who ex- 
ercise such care as their experience will com- 
mend, will find themselves in possession of 
Philadelphia’s milk market as long . as they 
gs it.—[George Abbott, before N J Bd of 
Agr. 


Exchange Prices the Past Year—In answer to 
a Dutchess Co (N Y) subscriber, these were as 
follows: The av for April, ’96, was 2.13c P qt, 
May 2c, June 1.88c, July 2c, Aug 2.12c. Sept 
2c, Oct 24c, Nov 24c. In Dec the price was 
close to 2¥c; Jan, °97, Y¥c, Feb 2c. During 
inost of March the figure was 2sc, declining to 
2}c, which was also the *April price. While 
these are the nominal quotations, farmers in 
many instances are obliged to accept figures 
4@hc P qt less: 





The Buffalo Live Stock Market. 

While fairly active the cattle market opened 
10@15c lower Monday of this week with 155 
ears received. Trade liberal in volume, but 
buyers insisted on concessions. Top quota- 
tions practically $5 25, with the bulk of sales 
4 50@4 75 for really good steers. Fair butch- 
er and shipping weights 4@4 40, stockers 
and feeders strong to 10c higher with good 
4@4 15. Milch cows and springers firm at 30 
@35 P head for good, up to 50@60 for fancy. 
Veal calves steady at 4@4 75 P 100 tbs. Hogs 
fairly active but weak under receipts Monday 
of 90 double decks. Early sales of best 4 25, 
later receding to 4 15. Sheep quiet and rather 
dull Monday of this week, the big market 
day, when 60 double decks arrived, light 
demand for unshorn unless prime quality. 
Good wetliers steady at 4 20@4 40, choice 4 50 
@4 75, with mixed droves 3 50@4. Lambs, 
clipped 4 25@5. 












PAINT MEANS 
CLEANLINESS 


and cleanliness is a good habit. 
to paint the little things about the home but 
do not know how to go about it. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 





Many want 


It’s easy. 








Our booklet “Paint Points ’’ will help you. 
It is a practical talk about paint. 
for tables, chairs, settees, for buggies, for boats, for cupboards, for shelves, for 
barns, fences and roofs, for bath tubs, for houses. 
each paintable thing and only one. Mailed free to any address. Send to-day. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


would like to know. 
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CHICAGO. 
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14—Copyright 1897—The Bates-Whitman Co., N. Y.—695. 


are prepared ready for immediate use—no mix- 
ing to get the shade desired, no inconvenience, 
no hard work. Just open can, stir the paint, dip in your brush and go ahead. 


NEW YORK. 


It tells just the things you 
It tells the best paint 


There is one good paint for 


MONTREAL. 














FERTILIZERS 








Fish Guano, Wheat Maker and Seeding-down 
Fertilizers. 


OHIO BRARMERS’ FPERTILIZER COc,s 


For Prices and Circulars write 


Colurabus, Ohio. 
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RATHER UNSETTLED. 


TurspAY EvENING, May 4, 1897. 

In the business situation few new features 
have been developed, an exception being 
the liberal exports of gold. this _ fact 
slightly disturbing the money markets. The 
gold reserve in the national treasury, how- 
ever, is very large, approximating 150 millions 
and it wiil require exceedingly liberal drafts 
upon this supply to cause any specia] uneasi- 
ness. In manufacturing and jobbing circles, 
trade 1s only fairly satisfactory with some re- 
actions in prices. Interest in iron and steel 
has abated. Cotton has been _ sustained 
through better foreign buying and a belief 
that the continued floods in the south will re- 
strict the volume of the next crop. Following 
the enormous imports of wool and rapid con- 
centration of home stocks that staple is dull at 
the advanced prices. The mouey market con- 
tinues rather easy with interest rates about as 
low as any time recently. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
-—-Wheat— —Corn— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 
71% 60%, .24% 28 
70 of 35 23 

: 39% 


MARKETS 


-—Oats—, 
1897 §=:1896 
16% .18 
3 241, 
4? 


Cash or spot 
Chicago, 
New York, 79 
Boston, _- — 
Toledo, +.93 671g 298% 

St Louis, t.94 56M, 25% 
Minneapolis, 724  .58 = _ -- _ 
S Francisco, *1.40 = *1.22% *.1.00 ¥*.9114*1.22%%4 *.8214 
London, 9154 © .79, 345, 40% — — 

*p Cental. Other prices P bu. t No 2 red. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
July, 6934 -25 174 
Sept, 69/4 261, 18, 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8S AND CANADA. 
This week Last week (ne year ago 
34,412,000 36,201,000 55,458,000 
Corn, 16,997,000 21,715,000 11,320,000 
Oats, 11,722,000 13,711,000 8,241,000 

At Chicago, wheat has suffered sharp de- 
clines followed by more or less forceful ral- 
lies, the market being greatiy unsettled and 
in the main unsatisfactory. Legitimate sur- 
roundings bearing upon values, such as the 
law of supply and demand, which sooner or 
later control the movement of all commodi- 
ties, have witvessed no essential change. In 
other words, reasons why wheat should ad- 
vance on its merits are to-day as apparent as 
they have been recently. Chief of these are 
the decreasing stocks of wheat in this coun- 
try. both publhe and private, the smaller 
world’s supply, the fair possibility that for- 
eign crops will prove only moderate in pro- 
portions, the argument that our own winter 
wheat crop is by no means in the best condi- 
tion, and the uncertainty relating to spring 
wheat through late seeding in the northwest. 

The bearish element has made the musi, 
during the last week or so, of the change for 
the better in weather conditions, rapid prog- 
ress in seeding operations and _ possibilities 
of an early adjustment of political differences 
in eastern Europe. Declines have been at 
times sharp with the market apparently ma- 
nipulated. The cash demand meanwhile for 
both wheat and flour, the real basis of the 
warket’s bealth, has been fitful. May wheat 
has sold under 7lc P bu, attended by subse- 
quent reactions. 

The corn market is just now largely a 
weather market, in so far as seeding opera- 
tions are concerned. Recent warm, dry and 
seasonable weather has been followed by some 
rainfalls, tending to delay planting, this caus- 
ing a slight firmness in values. With wheat 
so poorly supported, however, course grains 
have suffered sympathetically, the market 
lacking particular animation. Prices sagged 
somewhat from the period of recent recovery, 
yet are so low that it requires only slight 
bullish influence to move them upward. Ex- 
— continue fair and home distribution is 
arge but lacking in special feature. May de- 
livery of No 2 mixed has solid under 24c P bu 
with July 1@1jc premium, choice yellow by 
sample 24@25c, low grades down to 20c. 

In oats the trade is closely watching reports 
of progress in seeding. While complaints are 
heard of poor quality of seed and unsatisfac- 
tory weather here and there, no real appre- 
hension 1s shown regarding the forthcoming 
crop. The market meanwhile is shaped to 
some extent by the course of other cereals. 
The cash demand is fair but not urgent at 
nearly recent prices. No2for May delivery 
has sold under 17c P bu 

Rye prices have been on a declining scale 
much of the time for some days past prior to 
‘*‘righting,’’ the advance noted in our columns 
last week failing to hold in the absence of 
anything like decent support. A downturn 


Wheat, bu, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


of about 2c brought forward some export or- 
ders, this being a promising feature. The 
home demand is rather tame, particularly 
shipping orders for eastern account. No 2 for 
May delivery sold down to 33c P bu and July 
to 34c with No 2 in car lots close to de. 

Barley quotations have sagged about 2c, fol- 
lowed by a little steadier tone, alvhongh the 
market lacks animation most of the time. Mait- 
sters are getting more or less barley on purchas- 
es previously made, while the scarcity of offer- 
ings of low grades suitable for feed purposes 
precludes more shipping business. Quotations 
are on the basis of 25@35c ® bu for ordinary 
feed to choice malting; screenings $7@10 P 
ton. 

In timothy,the feature is the recent advance 
under a better order trade and restricted cash 
offerings. Very little timothy seed is now 
offered to arrive, this forming a strong fea- 
ture. Prime to high grade quotable around $3 
P ctl and Sept (new seed) 2 90, an advance 
within the period of a week of 15@25c. Clo- 
verseed offered sparingly, market inactive, 
prime quotable at 6 75@7 P ctl. Other grass 
seeds quiet with something doing all the time, 
prices much as quoted a week ago. 

At Toledo, wheat greatly unsettled with 
moderate quantities delivered on May con- 
tracts. The trade is watching the crop devel- 
opment in this country and the export move- 
ment, while less attention is paid to the polit- 
ical complications in Europe. No2 red win- 
ter is quotable around 92@93c P bu with July 
77@78e and Sept 74@75c. Corn easy at 24@ 
24hc P bu. Oats quiet at 18§@18fc for the con- 
tract grade und No 2 rye slow at 35c. Clover- 
seed arrivals are light and sois the demand 
with the market dull at about $4 35 P bu for 
prime cash and 4 45 for new Oct. 

At New York, the grain markets have ay- 
eraged lower, with rallies, wheat being the 
leader. May delivery of thespeculative grade 
quotable around 7% ®P bu, with choice red 
winter at a marked premium. Corn narrow 
and lacking in urgency of demand. No 2 mix- 
ed in store is quotable in a wholesale way 
around 29@294c P bu with single cars on ship- 
ping order at a premium. Oats quiet on a ba- 
sis ot about 23c ® bu in elevator. Rye weak- 
er at 40@41c P bu. Cloverseed featureless at 
$6 50@9 P 106 Ibs. Timothy 3 25@4 25. 


THE DAIRY [IARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
weak. Good to ch cemy tubs 17@18c P lb, 
prints 18@19c, dairy 16@17c.—At Syracuse, 
steady. Cmy tubs 18c, prints 19c, dairy 16@ 
18c. 

At New York, local consumptive demand is 
good and the market is kept fairly well clean- 
ed up, holding prices on a generally firm 
basis. Much of the dairy butter is faulty in 
quality and buyers are critical. Wholesale 
prices for round lots ruling early this week 
follow: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 17c P lb, western firsts 16@164¢, sec- 
onds 144@154c, N Y cmy 17c, N Y dairy half 
tubs extra l6c, firsts 14@15c, Welsh tubs 15hc, 
firsts 14@15c, western factory extras 113@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
steady for fancy creamery, supplies moderate. 
Elgin and other separator cmy, extra 18c P 
ib, firsts 17c, seconds 15@16c, imt emy 13@14c, 
ladles 11@12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a fairly steady feel- 
ing in the market. Fey emy 18@19c P fb, ch 
17@18e, imt emy 15@16c, ladles 13@14c, dairy 
prints 16@17c. 

Ohio— At Columbus, active at easy prices. 
Cimy tubs 18c P 1b, prints 19c, country dairy 
10c.—At Cleveland,in fair demand. Ohio and 
western cmy ch 13@14c, fey dairy 12@13c,rolls 
11@12c. 

At Boston, receipts are heavier, but a good 
demand keeps the market pretty well cleaned 
out, and prices firmly sustained, the market 
ruling fairly steady. Quotations for round 
lots as follows: Vt and N H fey cmy assorted 
sizes 18@184c, northern N Y 175@18c, western 
fresh tubs assorted 174c, northera firsts 16@ 
17c, western firsts l6c, seconds 14@15c, extra 
Vt dairy 1l6c, firsts 14@1l5ic, western imt cmy 
l4c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm under 
moderate supply. New full cream cheddars 9 
@10c P Ib, old 11@12c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 
144@15c.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 
11$@12c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 
first meeting of the board May 1, but no offer- 
ings, cheese not yet properly cured. 

At New York, new cheese comes slowly as 

et and the market is firm for all kinds. Yet 

uyers are very particular as regards quality 
and goods faulty in any way do not command 


best prices. New cheese N Y full cream, large 
fcy colored 10}@10%c ® lb, white 10}c, good 
to ch 9$@10kc, small ch 11}e, fair to good 10}@ 
10sc, part skims good to prime 74@84c, full 
skims 24@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At 
light, market quiet and firm. 
new fey small llc P tb, fair to 
Swiss No 1 11@114c, No 2 8@9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, 
and prices steady. N Y full 
P tb, flats 12@12}c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market unchanged. N 
Y full cream cheddars 124c P Ib, Ohio 9c, 
family favorite lijc, limburger llc, imt Swiss 
14c.—At Cleveland, old cheese about done, 
new arriving fairly. N Y full cream 12@12hc, 
Ohiv 10}@1ic, limburger 8@9c, Swiss 10}@11c. 

At Boston, supplies increasing, prices steady 
under moderate demand. N Y small extra 12 
@12kc P Ib, large 12@12hc, firsts 10@11c, sec- 
onds 7@9c, Vt extra small 12c, large 12c, sage 
cheese 10@11c, part skims 4@6e, Ohio flats 11 
@1l1}c, western extra twins 11@11$e. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
and colored 1lZe P bb. 

The Milk Market. 

At Chicago, the May price of 
® 8-gal can. Freight being 
price nets farmers 40@48c P can of 32 qts, or 
13@14c P qt. New York’s price of 2c nets 
farmers 1}@1fc. Boston’s price 1s graded and 
surpius has to come out, but if the surplus 
nets 12c per can of 84 qts and does not ex- 
ceed 20 % of the total sales, producers for 
Boston will get 2@2}c for May milk. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

--Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 tbs, $5 40 $450 $410 $3 65 + 
New York, 525 465 425 435 
Buffalo, 5650 450 415 3 
3 

3 


Philadelphia, supplies 
N Y full cream 
good 10@10%c, 


lighs 
11f@12e 


receipts 
cream 


milk is 60e¢ 
12@20c, this 


) 


Pf 
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Kansas City, 510 425 390 § 
Pittsburg, 515 450 420 70 

At Chicago, moderate activity prevails in 
the cattle market on both home and shipping 
account. The supply has been fairly liberal 
and the quality generally good. While strict- 
ly choice beeves sell nearly as well as at any 
time this pastas. some difticulty is experienc- 
ed in holding the market. astern buyers 
and exporters want a good many cattle, but 
consider present prices relatively high and 
are making efforts to secure concessions. 

Dressed beef concerns are taking their usual 
quota of medium to good steers, while the de- 
mand for butcher stock is mucw as recently. 
Stockers and feeders in fair tavor with select- 
ed lots selling high, when compared with 
rank and file of fat cattle. Top quotations 
on finished beeves are $5 25@5 50 with trans- 
actions chiefly at 5 fur choice down to 4@4 25 
for common to fair. Revised quotations are 
as follows: 


vey export steers, £5.30@5.40 

Prime.1500@1600 fhs,4.85@5.25 

Good to ch, 1150 
@1450 Tos 

Com to fair, 1150 
@1400 
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Fair to good cows, $2.85@3.65 
Poor to fcy bulls, 2.50@3.75 
Canners. 2.00@2.56 
Feeders, 3.65@4.55 
Stockers, 400 to 

5, 850 Tbs. 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 Ths up, 

heifers, 3.75@4.40 Calves, veal. a 

Hogs have been selling freely on a 4c basis, 
and while the recent slight advance over this 
figure has been in a measure lost general ac- 
tivity prevails and the market is healthy. 
Local packers, however, claim that prices se- 
cured for provisions are less than they are 
obliged to pay for live hogs and grumbie not 
a little. An excellent fresh meat demand is 
an important help to the market. Ordinary 
pigs and rough lots are quotable down to 
$3 25@3 50 with packing and_ shipping 
weights, one day with another, largely at 3 90 
@4 05. 

The sheep trade is without important new 
feature, the market averaging nearly steady. 
Dressed meat concerns are getting many 
western and Texas sheep direct from the coun- 
try, yet there is a good all-around demand for 
current offerings. Western sheep $4@4 75 
with choice to fancy yearlings and prime na- 
tives 5@5 25; Texas sheep 4@4 35. Common 
to fair lambs 3 50@4 25, good to choice 4 50@ 
5 50, fancy spring lambs a premium. 

At Pittsburg, cattle selling well when really 
desirable in quality, and all classes of buyers 
represented. Receipts Monday of this week 


4.35@4.75 
3.75@4.25 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Spraying Pump that has many good fea- 
tures is the Novelty force and spray pump. It1s 
light, easily operated, simple, and is made of 
the best material and nicely finished. Full 
particulars can be obtained by addressing The 
Berger Manufacturing Co, Canton, O. Men- 
tion this paper when writing them. 















were 30 cars, against 35 a week Trans- 
actions at following figures: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 10@5 20 
Good. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 460@480 Com te good fat cows, 2 00@3 75 
Fair, {0 to 1110 Ibs, > K@4 390 Heifers, 700 to 110 Ibs, 2 75@4 30 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 340@3 75 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3254 25 ~F’sh cows & springr’s.15 00@45 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3(00@415 Veal calves, 4 0@5 00 


Hogs in generally good demand and _ prac- 
tically steady. Monday’s supply, 25 double 


ago. 


a 7% 


Com to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 75 





decks, sold readily as follows: Medinm 
weights $4 15@4 20, best yorkers 415, light 


4 05@4 10, heavy hogs 4@4 10, rough lots 3 25 
@®3 75. Sheep without important change; re- 
ceipts Monday 20 double decks. Prime 
wethers 4 35@4 40, good 4 25@4 30, fair 3 50@ 
3 80. Choice lambs 5@5 25, fair to good 
4 25@4 75. 

At New York, cattle market has ruled a 
shade easier, although prices are without ma- 
terial change. The inquiry from slaughterers 
is moderate but not urgent, while the export 
trade is devoid of particularly new feature. 
Quotations are on the basis of $4 25@4 85 for 
common to fair native steers with choice to 
fancy nominally 5@5 25. Some light weight 
but well finished Ohio steers have sold re- 
cently at 4 75@4 80. Oxen 4@4 75, dry cows 
2 25@4, common to choice pulls 2 50@3 50. 
Veal calves fairly active and plentiful at 4@ 
4 50, city dressed 5@8. Hogs nearly steady 
with offerings from nearby points salable at 
4 15@4 40 P 100 ths. Better grades of sheep 
in good demand and fully steady, with com- 
mon lots dull and slow. Shorn sheep 14@4 50, 
lambs 4 25@@5 25. 

At Boston, milch cows and young calves 
$25@35 P head for poor to fair and 40@65 for 
choice to fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@22, 
three-year-olds 20@32. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, moderate activity prevails in 
this branch of the live stock trade and desira- 
ble offerings are readily sold at steady to firm 
prices. A good many sales show an advance 
of perhaps $5 P head compared with a week 
or 10 days ago, while common lots are unim- 
proved. Nearly all classes of buyers are well 
represented, an@ there are orders for export 
chunks and heavy draft animals. At Albany 
76 animals were sold at auction last week, 
largely working horses to farmers. Single 
horses went at 35@80 ® head and teams 53@ 
140. The following are Chicago quotations: 

Express and heavy draft, $65@155 


1100 to 1400-Ib chunks, 40@100 
850 to 1100-ib chunks, 25@ 40 
Driving horses, 80(@200 
Carriage teams, 250@450 
Saddlers, 50@200 
Plugs and rangers, 10@ 40 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [SIARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 30@32c P bu, 
oats 24@25c, bran $11@11 50 P ton, middlings 
14@15, cottonseed meal 17@17 50, loose hay 14 
@®16, baled 13@15, clover 10@12, oat straw 8@ 
8 50, rye 13@15 50. Fresh eggs 12@124c P dz, 
poultry firm, chickens 84@9}c P tb 1 w, 9@10¢ 
dw, fowls 8@9c i w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12@ 
13e d w, ducks 10@11c 1 w, 11@12c d w, geese 
9@10e 1 w, 10@11e dw, broilers i P pr. Po- 
tatoes du!l,1@1 124 P bbl, onions 3@4,cabbage 
2@2 50, turnips 40@50ce, apples 1@1 50 P bbl, 
strawberries 15@20c P qt. Dressed beef 54@ 
7c P tb, veal 6@7c, hogs 4@5c, mutton 54@64c, 
calfskins 35@70c ea. 

At Syracuse, chickens 9@lle P tb 1 w, 12 
@l4c d w, turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 16@17c a w, 


ducks and geese 14c 1 w, 16@18c d w, fresh 
eggs 10@10ic P dz. Potatoes 18@23c P bu, 


onions 90c@$1, turnips 15@20c, cabbages 2@3 
100, apples 75e@1 ® bbl, asparagus 3 25@ 
3 50 ® dz behs, beets 20@25c P bu, carrots 20 
®25c, parsnips 25@35c, peas 1@1 25,wax beans 


3@3 25 P carrier, pieplant 60@75u P dz bchs, 


radishes 20@30c, celery 2@2 50, cucumbers 
75c@1 P dz. Bran14 P ton, middlings 14, 


loose hay 13 50@16, baled 14@16, oat straw 8 
“9, rye 10@12. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch baled 
hay $14@14 50 ® ton, No 1 13 50@14, mixed 
11 50@12, No 1 straight rye straw 15, tangled 
9 50@10, oat 8@8 50, bran 13@14 50. Pa and 
nearby fresh eggs 9}@10c P dz, southern 9c, 
fowls 8@8hc P tb l w, 9@9}kc d w, roosters 6c 
lw, ducks 11@12c 1 w. Ch Baldwin apples 
2 25@2 75 P bbl, medium 1 50@1 75, Ben Da- 
vis 2 25@2 50, russets 2@2 50, Rose potatoes 
25@33c P bu, Burbanks and Stars 25@32c, 
Rural New Yorkers 25@30c, Bermuda onions 
2 10@2 40 P cra, southern cabbage 1 75@2 40, 
cucumbers 1 50@2 25 P bx. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh laid eggs 
Me P dz, duck eggs 13c, chickens 9@16c P bb, 


springs 16@20c, fowls 8@shc, ducks 8@9c. 
White potatoes 25@32c P bu, new ch Fla $4@ 


5 P bbl, Bermuda onions 2 50@275 P cra, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





cabbages 2@2 50 P cra, spinach 25@30c ¥ bu, 
string beans 1 50@2 ® cra, green peas 1 25@ 
1 40, rhubarb 2@2se ® bch, apples, Baldwins 
2@2 50 PB bbl, Ben Davis 2 75@3, common 
1 50@1 75. Timothy hay 14@14 50 P ton, No 
2 12 50@13 50, clover mixed 12 50@13, straight 
rye straw 14@14 50, tangled 10@10 50, wheat 
7 50@8, oat 6@8. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
Stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, market firm for desirable 
stock, demand good. Kcy ice-house Ben Da- 
vis $2@3 ¥ bbl, Northern sSpys fcy 3@3 50, 
fair to prime 2@2 75, Baldwins 1 75@2 75, 
Russets 1 50@2 50, inferior stock 1@1 25. 

At Boston, receipts are light, but quality 
must be extra to command highest prices. 
Ch Baldwins $1 25@150 ® bbl, Roxbury Rus- 
sets 1 50@1 75, common mixed 65@75c. 


Beans. 
At New York, prices higher and market 
less active. Ch marrow $1 25 P bu, fair to 


good 1@1 20, ch medium 9c, fair to good 80@ 
85c, ch pea 90c, fair to good 80@85e, white 
kidney 1 10@1 15, red 1 25@1 75, black turtle 
soup 1 85@1 90, Cal limas 1 20, green peas 
624@77ic. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a fairly active market at ir- 
regular prices, but about steady on choicest 
grades. Fey new-laid nearby lle ® dz, N Y 
and Pa 10@10jc, western selected 93@10c, Ky 
fresh 9}c, other southern 9c, western seconds 
$2 10@2 40 P case, duck eggs 16@19c P dz, 
goose eggs 25c. 

At Boston, an abundant supply at hand and 
much stock off quality, prices irregular. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 12@14c P dz, eastern 
choice fresh 103@11c, fair to good 10c, Vt and 
N H ch fresh 10}@1ic, western selected 10hc, 
good to ch 95@10c, southern fresh 95c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market quiet and firm. Ex- 
tra fey 1896 evap’d apples 42@5c P tb, fey 42@ 
44c, ch 4@4ic, prime 33@3ic, sun-dried sliced 
15@2kc, quarters 14@3c, chopped $1 40@1 50 
P 100 tbs, cores and skins 1 25@1 50, cherries 
11@12c P th, blackberries 63@7c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 12@12}c, huckleberries 6@65c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries lower in price, 
citrus fruits firm. Strawberries, NC 10@15c 
P qt, Charleston 10@18ce, Cal navel oranges 
$3 50@5 P bx, seedlings 2 25@3, Cal grape 
fruit 6@7, Fla 8@12, Sicily lemons 2 25@4, 
prime maple sugar 6c P ib, some at 5@dhe, 
maple syrup 50@60c # gal. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull in the absence of active 
demand. Western spring bran 50@55¢ P 100 
ibs, winter 55@60c, middlings 70c, sharps 77ic, 
screenings 30@45c. oil meal $19 50@20 ® ton, 
rye feed 474@50c P 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and 
grits 830@85c, coarse corn meal 59@62c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are moderate and 
market rather quiet. Prime hay 774@s0c P 
100 lbs, No 1 7Ec, No 2 65@70c, No 3 55@60c, 
clover mixed 60@65c, clover 50W55c, long rye 
straw No 1 75@80c, No 2 65@70c, short rye 50@ 
60c, tangled rye 50@60e, oat 30@35c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, no important change and 
market weak in tone. Scotch Magnums $1 ? 
sack, N Y 9c@1 #P sack, 9c@1 12 P 180 Ibs, 
bulk, Me Hebrons 1 30@140 ¥P sack, Empire 
State 1@1 15, Bermuda 4@6 P bbl, Fla 2 50 
@4, N O 2@3. 

At Boston, market moderately active, sup- 
plies ample for requirements. Aroostook He- 
brons, extra 45@48c P bu, fair to good 40c, 
Rose 40@43¢c, N H Hebrons 38@40e, Vt 38@40c, 
Aroostook white stock 38@40c, White Stars 
30c, Green Mountain 30@35c, new Fla $3 50 
@5 ® bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, a fairly liberal supply on 
hand and demand rather slow. Fresh killed: 
Average best turkeys 8@10c P Ib, Phila broil- 
ers 25@30c ® Ib, Phila chickens 17@18c, fowls 
74@8e, tame white squahs $250 YP dz, 
mixed 1 75@2 25. Frozen: Turkeys 12}c ¥ Ib, 
broilers 12@17e, chickens 9@10c, ducks 12@ 
13c, geese 8@10c. Live poultry: Fowls 8@8ic 
P lb, turkeys 10c. ducks 50@80c P pr, geese 
1@1 25, pigeons 25@35c P pr. 

At Boston, fowls in full supply, choice 
chickens and capons in moderate receipt. 
Fresh killed: Ch fall chickens 16@18c P bh, 
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common to good 10@14c, extra fowls 12@13c, 
Philadelphia chickens 14@16c. Western iced: 
Turkeys 10@1l1c, ch chickens 10@11c, fowls 
8@9c, capons 14@1l5c, roosters 6@6h4c, tame 
pigeons 75c@$1 P dz. Frozen: Turkeys 12@ 
124c, chickens 8@10c, ducks 11@12c, geese 7@ 
9c. Live poultry: Fowls 10c, ducks 9@10c, 
geese 7@8e. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, prices fluctuate according to 
supply and demand. Cabbage $1 50@2 25 p 
bbl-cra, celery 60c@1 P dz, egg plant 2@3 P 
4-bbl bx, Fla white squash 75¢ P cra, Fla 
beets 50c@1 ® bu case, kale 40c P bbl, Fla 
tomatoes 2@2 25 P carrier, spinach 7ic@1 P 
bbl, string beans 1 50@2 25 ® cra, asparagus 
1 50@4 ® dz bchs, radishes 2@2 50 ¥ bbl, 
peas 75c@1 50 P era, Florida cucumbers 1 25@ 
2 * carrier, rhubarb 1@2 P 100 bchs, Fla pep- 
pers 1@1 50 ® carrier. Bermuda onions 2 25 
P cra, N O 3 50@4 ¥ bbl, Egyptian 2 75@3 P 
bag. 


Wool. 
Continued quietude without change in, 
prices. Quotations on the basis of the fol- 


lowing at Boston, N Y and Philadelpbia, with 


Chicago at the usual freight difference: Ohio 
ana Pa XX and above 22@23c, X 20c, Nol 


23@%c, fine unwashed 154c. Ohio combing 
No1 3@4 blood 23c, Ohio delaine 22@23c, 
Mich X and above 18c, No 1 22c, Mich comhb- 
ing No 1 2@3 blood 22@23c, Ky and Mo comb- 
ing + blood 20@21c, blood 20@21c. Sconred 
basis Texas fine spring 35@39c, medium 33@ 
35c, territory fine 37@44c, medium 33@36c. 
New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 35@40c ® bu, on- 
ions $1 75@2, turnips 35@40c, cabbage 40@60c 
P dz, apples 1 75@2 50 P bbl, chickens 10@ 
12c ® th lw, 12€14cd w, turkeys 144@1lic, 
loose hay 18@20 ® ton, rye straw 18. cmy 
print butter nearby 25c # th, dairy 20@23c, 
cheese 11@14c.—At New Haven, Ct, potatoes 
45@50c ¥ bu, onions 1 75@2, turnips 30@35c, 
cabbage 3 50@4 ® 100, apples 1 75@2 P bbl, 
chickens 9}c ® tb lw, lle d w, turkeys 12@ 
16c, western eggs llc # dz,loose hay 16 P ton, 
baled 17, rye straw 18, cmy tub butter 19¢ P 
ib, prints 22c, full cream cheese 13c. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





Additional places that are moving for beet 
sugar factories are Vermilion, S D, Rich- 
mond, Va, Alpena, Port Huron and several 
places about Detroit in Michigan, Omaha, 
Neb, Spencerville, Sandusky, Paulding, Chil- 
licothe in Ohio, Hughesville, Mo. Nearly 
300 out of the 500 towns listed in our sugar 
book are also pushing actively for a sugar 
factory. 

Our farmers in the Mohawk valley are great- 
ly interested in the sugar movement. We 
think the old Dutch flats here will produce 
beets with success, and glory in your efforts 
in our behalf.—{[James K. Mosher, Akir, 
Montgomery Co, N Y 

Michigan is to pay one cent a pound bounty 
on all sugar made from beets produced in that 
state, providing $4 perton is paid for the 


- beets. 


Suppose congress gave $50,000 to each beet 
sugar factory for the first 100 factories built 
of 300 ton capacity and costing $200,000 each. 
Then distribute a million dollars a year boun- 
ty to the beet growers for five years. This 
would cost government a total $10,000,000 for 
the next five years, and would lead to the 
construction of at least 100 factories within 
the next two years. This would be only one- 
tenth of the cost of one year’s purchases of 
foreign sugar and would enable us to keep at 
home the $1,000,000,000 that will otherwise go 
out o1 the country during the next decade for 
imported sugar.—[A. A. Jenne, Petoskey, 
Mich. 
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RSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES, 





7 45 One, 
GET % ys Two, 
THE = or 
BEST. Three 
Horse. 


If you want the best power in the worid for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
one-horse power. Easiest rae. — material, and 
will do the most work of any in the market. 

50-page pamphlet ’ 

4 RGdress A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Po. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON- 





FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Floods Reeeding Slowly.—The flooded area 
in the Mississippi valley is not decreasing 
very rapidly. From Cairo down as far as 
Vicksburg the water has receded somewhat, 
but nearer the gulf, notably just below Vicks- 
burg on the west side ofthe river and just 
above New Orleans, fresh breaks in the levee 
have resulted in submerging the greater part 
of six counties of Louisiana. he govern- 
ment engineers do not anticipate any further 
levee breaks, although they expect the water 
in the river to rise still higher. The melting of 
snows in the north and northwest with exces- 
sive rain fall over central areas keeps all side 
streams full and overtaxes the capacity of the 
main waterways. The latest submerged area 
in Louisiana contains 7747 farms with a_ total 
area of 1,000,000 acres, about half of which is 
improved. Last year 213,000 acres of this was 
devoted to cotton, 91,000 to corn, 6000 to sug- 
ar cane, 2000 to hay, with a considerable area 
in other crops. The total value of the farms, 
implements, live stock and crops on hand 
is close to $14,000,000. The total submerged 
area in the Mississippi valley now contains 
about 4,900,000 acres. The most disastrous 
tiood on tributary streams occurred at Guth- 
rie, Okla, where over 25 lives were lost and 
much property destroyed. 

President Pushes the Button.—The Tennes- 
see centennial exposition was formally opened 
May 1. President Thomas sent a telegram to 
President McKinley carrying the greetings of 
the people of Tennessee and requesting him 
to set in motion the machinery of the Ten- 
nessee centennial exposition. When the presi- 
dent received the message he touched the but- 
ton and the machinery started. In afew mo- 
ments the roar of the artillery was heard an- 
nouncing to the people that the expositiun 
was open. The buildings include the Parthe- 
non, as originally designed and completed by 
Phidias at Athens; the Erechtheon, or his- 
tory building, the depository of valuable 
relics; the commerce building, the educa- 
tion and hygiene building, agriculture, trans- 
portation, negro building, machinery, gov- 
ernment building, the woman’s building, 
minerals and forestry. The women of ‘i'en- 
nessee have played no mean part in the neces- 
sary work of making the exposition a great 
success. They organized the woman’s depart- 
ment by placing Mrs Van Leer Kirkman at 
the heim as president, and she has_ been ably 
assisted by Miss Ada Scott Rice, secretary. 


To the Great Confederate.—A memorial mon- 
ument to the confederate dead has been un- 
veiled at Dallas, Tex. The unveiling was 
witnessed by many people of prominence in 
the confederacy. Mrs Margaret Davis Hayes 
of Denver, Col, daughter of Jefferson Davis, 
accompanied by her two children, Lucy Davis 
Hayes and Jefferson Hayes Davis, were pres- 
ent. The boy’s name was changed by special 
act of the Mississippi legislature from Jeffer- 
son Davis Hayes to Jefferson Hayes Davis, 
so that he might hear his illustrious grand- 
father’s name. A large public reception was 
held at which a delegation of Daughters of 
the Confederacy, headed by Mrs Kate Cabell 
Currie of Dallas, president of the Texas or- 
ganization, assisted Mrs Hayes in receiving. 
The widow of ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson was 
present at the ceremony. 


A Crisis at Athens.—After the Greek troops 


had met with defeat at the front, having been 
forced to evacuate Larissa, King George 
found himself face to face with a most serious 
problem at home. The opposition party has 
been dissatisfied with the plan of campaign 
and their numbers have rapidly been increas- 
ing. Fora time a popular arising was looked 
for momentarily and everything was in readi- 
ness in case the royal family should have to 
flee the country. King George has now yield- 
ed to the yap and the desired reorgan- 
ization of the army will take place. The king 
summoned M. Delyannis, the premier, and 
called upon him to tender his resignation. 
His majesty subsequently intrusted the oppo- 
sition leaders with the task of forming a new 
eabinet. The leaders of the opposition went 
to Parliament house, where a meeting of the 
opposition delegates was held. The leaders 
afterward had another conference, and drew 
up a list of ministers which three of the lead- 
ers presented to the king. Demetrius Ralli,the 
bew premier and minister of marine, was 
the Jeader of the opposition. He has been min- 
ister of justice and minister of the interior, 
and is well known thronghout the country as 
an able lawyer and orator. He is 50 years 
old, and studied at the universities of Athens 
and Paris. The new minister outlines his 
policy as follows: ‘*My policy will consist in 


the reorganization of the army, whose recu- 
perative forces are practically inexhaustible, 
and the re-establishment of order, together 
with a satisfactory solution of our foreign re- 
lations. We refuse to accept a mandate from 
the king or from the chamber. We must have 
in absolutely free hand.’’ 

In the meantime the fighting on the frontier 
continues fiercely. The Turkish troops after 
occupying Larissa have pushed on and are 
now threatening the new stand taken by the 
Freeks at Pharsalos. Near the coast the 
Greeks are more than holding their own. The 
Greeks have repulsed the Turks after a fierce 
battle at Velestino, about 10 miles west of 
Volo, the port of Thessaly, and 15 miles east 
of Pharsalos. The Turks were repulsed with 
enormous losses. A squadron of Greek war- 
ships has arrived at Volo. There are 15,000 
Greeks encamped at Velestino and 30,000 
Greeks occupy positions at Pharsalos. 

M. G. Averoff, the Greek millionaire who 
was instrumental in reviving the Olympian 
games, has subscribed a total of 30,000,000 
francs ($6,000,000) to the war fund. 

It is semi-officially stated in London that 
there is reason to believe that European in- 
tervention between Turkey and Greece in the 
yresent position of affairs is regarded as whol- 
y impracticable, both Greece and Turkey 
having resolved to continue the war. The 
powers are thus obliged to stand aside until 
one of the combatants is finally defeated. The 
report is current that France has proposed to 
the other powers a suspension of hostilities 
and the summoning of a congress at which 
the rectification of the Greek frontier on the 
basis of the treaty of Berlin might be con- 
sidered. 

‘The terms of peace which Turkey has offer- 
ed Greece have reached the Washington lega- 
tions. They are as follows: The restoration 
of the boundary fixed by the treaty of 1831, 
which gave to Turkey all of Thessaly, includ- 
ing its extensive seacoast. The evacuation 
by Greece of Prevesa and other points in the 
province of Epirus. The withdrawal of the 
Greek{troops from Crete and the acceptance of 
the plan of autonomy offered the island by 
the porte. The payment of war indemnity 
large enough to cover the expense of the mwo- 
bilization of the Turkish troops. 


Kentucky Deadlock Broken.—The long con- 
tinued deadlock in the Ky legislature over 
the contest for a U S senator has been broken 
by the election of W. J. Deboe, the nominee 
of the republican caucus, over the late Sena- 
tor Joe Blackburn. The final vote was Deboe 
71, Blackburn 46, Martin 12 and Stone 1. The 
election of Deboe gives the republicans in the 
senate almost a controlling majority. This 
makes the total membership of the senate 88, 
composed of 43 republicans, 33 democrats and 
12 populists and silver republicans. With 
Kyle the republicans would have 44, a tie, 
and with the vice-president a majority of one. 
It is believed, however, that in case a party 
vote was imminent or probable an election 
would occur in Florida, leaving the senate 


* standing as before Deboe’s election. 


Of General Interest.—The immense impor- 
tance of the newly invented telegraphy by 
which 3000 words a minute can be sent con- 
tinuously can best be appreciated by noting 
what it could accomplish in a single example 
of business. Between New York and Chicago, 
where about 40,000 letters are carried daily, 
1t would require but two lines in continuous 
operation to handle the entire business. At 
present it takes three days to receive a_ busi- 
ness reply between New York and Chicago. 
This transmission by machine telegraphy 
could be accomplished easily the same day. 

A terrific hail storm has visited the Rio 
Verde valley in Mexico, which not only ruined 
the growing crops but caused great loss of 
life. Reports have been received of the kill- 
ing of 41 persons by hailstones. On one 
ranch alone 12 farm hands were kiiled. Some 
of the hailstones weighed over three pounds. 

Ellis island, thesNew York immigrant land- 
ing place, welcomed 500 Irish girls in one day 
last week ang many hundreds more are on 
the way. This is the beginning of the rush 
of Irish immigrants to this country. It is said 
that most of these young women are bound 


‘for western states to take up their homes with 


brothers and other relatives, who are working 
on the great farms and ranches of the north 
and middle west. , 

The town of Guthrie, Okla, has been almost 
buried by a mighty wall of water, resulting 
from a cloud burst which came down the Cot- 
tonwood river, which was already flooded by 
unprecedentedly heavy rains during the 
preceding four days. The flood carried every- 
thing before it, many persons being drowned 
in their houses or swept away in the torrent. 
Many wiles of farm iand along the Cotton- 
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wood and Cimarron rivers and in the Cana- 
dian valley are submerged. Fully 25 lives are 
believed to have been lost. 

Newport News, Va, has been visited with 
a disastrous fire, destroying property to the 
value of $2,000,000. Two immense piers were 
burned to the water’s edge and three vessels 
with their cargoes were destroyed. 

Faith healing by the methods of Christian 
Science has an advocate in Rev Dr R. Heber 
Newton. He says: ‘‘I believe as the centuries 
roll on there will be miracles such as we have 
never seen.’’ 

The English chancellor of the exchequer 
shows the government revenue for 1896-7 to 
be $519,750,000 and the expenditures $507,385, - 
000, leaving a surplus of $12,365,000. The 
chancellor adds that the national debt had 
been reduced $37,420,000 during the year, and 
that the total value of British trade during 
the last financial year was $3,690,000,000, an 
increase of 5 per cent. 


Of Personal Interest.—Col Jesse E. Peyton 
has died at Haddonsfield, N J. Col Peyton 
was popularly known as the ‘‘ Father of cen- 
tennials’’ beause it was he who conceived 
some of the biggest celebrations of historical 
events in the country. Probably the first of 
these was the centennial of American inde- 
pendence celebrated in Philadelphia in 1876. 
Later celebrations proposed by him were those 
of Bunker Hill, Yorktown, the constitutional 
and New York. His latest scheme was the 
celebration in 1900 in Jerusalem of the birth 
of Christ by all Christian nations. This latter 
was the pet of his heart and he hoped to live 
to see it come to successful fruition. 

The Presbyterian synod has dismissed the 
charges of heresy against Rev John Watson, 
D D (lan Maclaren). 


Cuban Reforms.—The queen regent of Spain 


has signed a decree providing for the applica- 
tion of the agreed-upon reforms for the island 
of Cuba. Uer action was due to the receipt 
of a cable message from Capt-Gen Weyler an- 
nouncing that the western part of the island 
is completely pacified. The work of reform 
will begin in the provinces of Pinar del Rio, 
Havana, Matanzas and Santa Clara. 


Washington Topics.—President McKinley 
has named Judge William R. Day of Ohio to 
be assistant secretary of state. It is believed 
to be the president’s ultimate purpose to have 
him succeed Secretary Sherman, whose ad- 
ranced years render him incapable of meeting 
the requirements of his office. 

Maj-Gen Miles has been notified of the 
president’s approval of his projected visit to 
the seat of war in Europe. He _ will leave 
Washington early in May and will probably 
sail on the St Paul from New York. He will 
be accompanied by Capt M. P. Maus, of his 
personal staff. 

The Nelson bankruptcy bill which has pass- 
ed the senate and is pretty sure to become a 
law, while 1t fails to accomplish all that the 
Torrey bill would have done provides fora 
uniform system of bankruptcy laws applicable 
to all the states and territories, and will great- 
ly simplify, expedite and cheapen bankruptcy 
proceedings. Debtors will be much better off 
than they are at present under the operations 
of conflicting statutes. Creditors will not gain 
quite somuch as they had hoped, but they 
will secure some advantage. 


White Pine Almost Exhausted.—The report 


of the secretary of agriculture regarding the 
amount of white pine now standing in the U 
S is astriking argument for the need of uation- 
al forest management. The report makes the 
startling statement that at last the end is 
visible, and even the most sanguine cannot 
longer hide the truth that within the next dec- 
ade we shall witness the practical exhaustion 
of this greatest staple of our lumber market. 
And it adds that ‘‘it has become apparent 
that while white pine will be cut in the Unit- 
ed States for many decades, as owners of the 
stumpage control their holdings, the enor- 
mous amounts which have hitherto been cut 
annnaily cannot be had beyond the next five 
or six years, even with Canada to help in 
eking out our deficiencies.’’ Concluding, the 
report states that ‘‘it will be evident from 
these statements that our virgin  conif- 
erous supplies must share the fate which the 
buffalo has experienced, unless a practical ap- 
plication of rational forestry methods and a 
more economic use of supplies is presently 
inaugurated.’’ Since coniferous wood repre- 
sents two-thirds to three-fourths of our entire 
lumber wood consumption, and its reproduc- 
tion requires more care and longer time than 
that of hard woods, the urgency of changing 
methods in its use and treatment will be ap- 
parent. 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Who Said So? 


ANNIE H. DONNELL. 





It’s going to rain. Do you wonder 
How in the world I know, 
When the sky’s as blue as a robin’ 8 egg? 
Why, sumebody told me so! 
Hark! 
‘«Ty-r-r-r-r, tr-r-r-r-r-r-r 
Hunt up your umbrella, ’brella!’’ 


And Mother Topknot hears it, 
Look at her scamper and scurry! 
She’s running after the children, 
To bring them home in a hurry. 
Hark! 
‘*Ty-r-r-r-r, tr-Ir-r-Yr-r-r-r 
Hunt up your i tg *brella!’’ 


Grandfather down in the orchard, 
Aunt Sue at the window pane, 
And the Phabe bird—ev’rybody’s heard, 
With me, that it’s going to rain. 
For, hark! 
‘Py-r-r-r-r, tr-r-r-r-Yr-Ir-r, 
Hunt up your umbrella, ’brella, 
Quick.’ 
Phyllis’s Spice Cakes. 


JULIA D. PECK. 





‘*O, Phyllis has made some of her little 
spice cakes that everybody loves,’’ said Nan- 
nie,as she and her cousin went into the kitch- 
en for a drink of cold water. ‘‘Oh! oh! don’t 
they smell good?’’ 

‘*Lovely!’’ said Katie. ‘‘Don’t you b’lieve 
she’ll give us some?’’ 

Nan pulled her cousin out on the porch and 
shut the door behind her. ‘‘Nvo, indeed; she 
wouldn’t give us one if we asked fur them,”’ 
she said. ‘‘You just have to manage with 
Phyllis.’’ 

‘*But wouldn’t your mamma give us some 
if we asked her?’’ asked Katie, wistfully. 

***Course not. O Katie, don’s you know I 
really think mamma is a little bit afraid of 
Phyllis when she’s baking. She never both- 
ers her,’’ said Nan. 

‘*Why, I shouldn’t s’pose she’d be afraid of 
her cook, and a black woman, too,’’ said Ka- 
tie. 

‘*Well,’’ said Nan, ‘‘you see, she lived here 
with grandma ’fore mainma was married and 
she thinks now she owns everything—anyway 
she acts that way; but she’s such a good 
cook and so neat and honest and everything, 
mamma lets her have her own way. Mamma 
thinks she couldn't keep house without 
Phyllis.’’ 

‘*Maybe if we picked up some of those big 
pine knots and carried her, she’d give us 
some,’’ suggested Katie. 

‘*We’ll try, anyway,’’ laughed Nan. 

But when they set down their basket Phyl- 
lis only said: ‘‘What you brung in dat litter 
for?’ ’ 

The little girls went sadly out, but at the 
door Phyllis called them. ‘‘Say, you reckon 
you can hunt me some eggs? Dat boy Fred 
say he got all dare am, but mebby he don’t 
look sharp. Less dan five won’t do me.’’ 

How the little girls bunted. In the hen- 
house, in the barn, on the hay mow, in boxes 
and barrels, and in every place where a hen 
could possibly lay, but they could oniy find 
two eggs. Then they sat down on the hay, 
sad and dejected, to talk it over. 

‘She won’t give us any cakes, I know, ‘les 
we bring her five,’’ said Nannie. 

‘*Nan,”’ said Katie, after a little, ‘‘ what is 
that hole in the mow?’’ 

Nan jumped up and peeped in. ‘‘It’s so 
dark I can’t see a thing,’’ she said, ‘‘but it 
may be there’s a nest there. Do you dare 
put your hand in? I don’t, for fear it’s a 
rat’s nest and something will bite me.’’ 

**T’m not afraid,’’ said Katie. And she put 
her hand in but quickly drew it out with a 
little scream, for a frightened black hen flew 
almost into her face with a loud: ‘‘Cut-cut- 
ca-dar-cut.’’ 

‘*O, it is a nest!’’ cried Katie. ‘‘Hold your 
basket, Nan.’’ 

She took out the eggs, one by one, till the 
basket was full. 

‘*Hold your apron,’’ cried Katie, ‘‘there are 
ever so many more.’’ 

But at last she bad taken them all out, and 
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the little girls ran into the house as fast as 
they could go. 

Phyllis held up her hands in astonishment 
when she saw them. There were twenty- 
eight. 

‘Girls is worf a sight more’n boys to fine 
tings,’’ she said. ‘‘I reckon I’ll have to gib 
you some doughnuts.’’ 

The little girls looked ready to cry. 

‘*What! you don’ want none? You reckon 
you could get down some o’ my little spice 
cakes?’’ 

**O, Phyllis, you just try us!’’ cried Nan. 

Then Phyllis laughed till her fat sides 
shook, at the sudden change in their faces. 

‘*Isn’t she lovely!’’ cried Katie, as they 
ran joyfully out of the kitchen, with a spice 
cake in each hand. 

**T never s’posed she give us more than one 
apiece,’’ said Nan. ‘‘And it’s all because 
you found that black hen’s nest.’’ 


Fishing by Hand. 


CALVIN DILL WILSON. 





Boys are sure to discover all manner of 
ways in which to have sport; and they are 
marvelously ingenious in finding new modes 
of capturing game; and in all of these they 
are apt to be reckless as to danger and conse- 
quences in regard to their clothing. This is 
well illustrated by the boyish practice of 
catching fish with the hands. 

This mode of fishing can be practiced only 
in narrow streams; and the best sort of stream 
is such an one us is_frequently found flowing 
through meadow,lands. We will suppose that 
it is ten or fifteen feet wide, and from six 
inches to three feet in depth; its banks are 
mainly low and over-hanging; and along this 
we will follow a group of boys for a mile or 
two. 

The boys are equipped with a bag to con- 
tain their spoils; and the one who is todo 
the fishing is provided with a pair of rubber 
boots. The method of procedure is for him to 
stretch himself at full length on the bank, 
with head and arms over the edge; then he 
stretches his hands as far apart as possible, 
thrusts them deep into the water, close to the 
banks, and then brings them slowly toward 
each other, feeling carefully for the fish. The 
fish may be frightened by one hand, and swim 
direct toward the other, which being pressed 
against the bank will be enabled to clasp it 
firmly. If the bank slopes considerably, some 
of the other boys will find it necessary to 
hold onto the feet of the fisherman, to prevent 
his fallingin. When a fish is secured it is 
thrown out upon the bank, on the grass, and 
then deposited in the sack. 

In the course of a mile of this sort of work, 
one is likely to secure several dozens of 
chubs, and mullets, and such common fishes 
as are usually found in meadow streams. In 
some cases, the boy with the boots on will 
find it advisable to wade into the water, and 
use his hands from that side; it is well to be 
prepared for both methods of work. 

The mere taking of fish would not afford 
quite spice enough to satisfy the average boy, 
were it not for the fact that there is always a 
possibility of putting the hands upon some 
creatures not so gentle. We have followed 
this sport, sometimes, when in the course of a 
few hours several snapping turtles were flung 
out by a daring boy, with as much sang froid 
as the minnows themselves. We have also 
had a muskrat whirled through the air past 
our heads; while an occasional snake was 
taken for granted. 

When the fishes in small streams are not 
disposed to bite, itis not a bad plan for the 
boys to thus go after them under the banks 


with their hands. 
a 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Our Letter Club.—We have now formed 
seven circles. We want three more names of 
from 19 to 23, to finish a ‘‘big’’ young folks’ 
circle. Those who belong to Circle No 6 
should change, on their list of names, the 
name of E. M. D. Colton to that of Walter D. 
Stearns. No one is too young or old to join, 
as we put each one in a circle of about his or 
her own age. 


Tome ’tuff Vat Xplodes.—Eddie tame pitty 
near losin’ him life t’over day, least vat’s 
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what papa says, an’ I ’fought maybe ’oo Ta- 
blers wood like to hear ’bout it. Vere’s a ole 
Irishman lives in our town, an’ him is dust 
ve comcalest man ever ’oo taw. Eddie an’ 
Will is always p’ayin’ jokes on he, an’ April 1 
vey dust had a picnic. Eddie says he ‘‘can’t 
answer for Maloney.’’ Back of our house is 
a ole ’tump, an’ ve boys dot tome ‘tuff vat 
xpledes when ’oo toch a match to it, an’ pit 
it under ve ’tump, an’ nen vey got Mr Ma- 
loney to det up on it, an’ make a_ speech. 
Him tommenced: ‘‘Ladies an’ gintlemen; 
ahem—I should say,—fellow citizens: I rise—’’ 
an’ dust nen Eddie touched off ve powder, 
an’ —fiz! bang!! pop!!! up bim did rise! Pa- 
pa tole Eddie it might have killed he; but it 
didn’t even hurt he. Him tried to hab Eddie 
‘rested, an’ when ve p’liceman asked he how 
he knew it was Eddie, him said, ‘‘I know 
that Warren bye is always in iny diviltry 
thet’s goin’ on, by jJabers!’’—[ Marguerite. 





Young Helpers.—I am 12 years old and milk 
three cows every night and morning; I also 
feed calves. My pais sick now and I have 
to help ny brother Harry, who is 14.—[Flor- 
ence M. Lee. 

My dog Jack is 12 years old and Iam 9. 
I water ten head of cattle, also four colts, 
and feed the hens and geese. I also feed five 
lambs nigbts with the bottle.—[Bert S. Tink- 
ham. 

I am a farmer’s son and can plow, harrow, 
mow and rake. We have a large prune or- 
chard. One of our horses is 19 years old. My 
father has a blacksmith’s shop, and I pump 
the bellows and help him work on rainy days. 
{Earl Shibley. 

I am eight years oid and weigh 52 lbs, and I 
wipe and wash dishes. I have almost blocks 
enough pieced for a bedquilt.—[Lucia E. 
Hall. 





Letters Received.—_We thank these young 
friends for their pleasant letters: Miss Idal, 
Anna Lerigan, Theodore Thorson, Charley 
Smith, Kansas Girl, Hilda, Gertrude Rob- 
erts, Adelia Nelson, Spring Chicken, Lily 
Belle, Hawkeye Farmer, Drusie Whitford, F. 
M. C., Ellen S. W., Howard B., Mabel A. 
Ward, Julia Leah Shoemaker, Louise Hodges, 
Dorothy D., Helen S., Rena Briggs, Harry 
Smith, Cornelia B. Caldwell, Michigan Girl, 
Edward Warren, Ruth L. Northen. 





For Ready Wits.—How many feet of lumber 
does a stick contain that is 6x6 in sqnare at 
one end and 18x18 in at the other end, and 12 
ft long?—[ Arthur G. Stevens. 

Which is the left side of a!plum pudding? 
The side which has not been eaten.—[An- 
drew H. Johnston. 





The Meadow Lark.—The bird in the issue 
of April 17 is the meadow lark. It comes 
in March or April. My teacher saw it in 
March. I have heard itonly once this spring. 
Its song is three whistles.—[Eva L. Davis. 
Lucy B. Stone, E. W. Bruen and Ruff-on- 
Rats guessed the same name. 








Free to Our Readers.—The New Cure for Kid- 
ney and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


As stated in our last issue, the new botanic- 
al discovery, Alkavis, is proving a wonder- 
ful curative in all diseases caused by uric 
acid in the biood or disordered action of the 
kidneys and urinary organs. The New York 
World publishes the remarkable case of Rev 
A. C. Darling, minister of the gospel at North 
Constantia, N Y, cured by Alkavis, when, as 
he says himself, he had lost faith in man and 
medicine, and was preparing himself for cer- 
tain death. Similar testimony to this won- 
derful new remedy comes from others, in- 
cluding many ladies suffering from disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. The Church Kidney 
Cure Co of 418 Fourth avenue, New York, 

who so far are its only importers, are so anx- 
oun to prove its value that for the sake of in- 
troduction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every ' reader of 
American Agricultunst who is a sufferer from 
any form of kidney or bladder disorder, 
Bright’ s disease, rheumatism, dropsy, gravel, 
pain in back, female com plaints or other 
afflictions due to impréper action of the kid- 
neys Or urinary organs. We advise all suffer- 
ers to send their names and address to the 
company, and receive the Alkavis free. To 
prove its wonderful curative puwers, it is 
sent to you entirely free. 


BOOK FREE. 22 varieties voy — Boff = other 
b: ees. Eggs £1.00 per oe. ne per 100. 
1000 prizes won. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Washington, N. J. 








Fes complete Catalogue or ea Books, address 
Shs ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
cage. 
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THE “NATURAL” EDUCATION. 


New [lethods That Are Revolutionizing 
the Whole System of Instruction. 
BY HERBERT MYRICK—FIRST PAPER. 


Sem Hi old system of 
edneating children 
teaches by rote. The 
child is taught the 
printed, written and 
spoken word — the 
symbol instead of 
the thing itself. 
The lessons of na- 
ture are translated 
into language, and 
the child learns the 
words but misses 
the truth nature 
would teach. To 
thus commit to 
memory the letters, 
words, and later the 
rules of grammar 
or language, is a 
disagreeable task to 
most children. It 
does not draw out 
their own ideas, it 
does not cause the 
young mind to seek 
out facts for itself, 
it does not cultivate the wonderful quality of 
comprehension. Hence the boy or girl from 
the district or graded school is too often un- 
able to use either hand or mind to any better 
purpose than one who has not received so 
much of this education. 

The kindergarten and the manual training 
school are efforts at remedying this defect in 
the educational system. The former is a most 
useful help in developing the infantile mind 
and hand, when properly conducted. The 
latter has been perfected through fifteen years 
of evolution until the industrial art educa- 
tion of to-day is far superior to the sloyd and 
workshop practice that is still followed in 
many cities. The highest perfection in the 
new education has been attained in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Philadelphia under 
the direction of Prof J. Liberty Tadd, one of 
the pioneers 1n this line. <A born artist and an 


FiG 2. Babe of four years 
drawing circles with both 
hands. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN RURAL LIFE 


FIG 3. OTHER EXERCISES FOR BOTH HANDS 


It should not be understood that the work shown in the frontispiece (first cover of this is- 


sue) embraces all the forms or exercises. 
tion from simple to more difficult forms. 


There are quite a number, rising in 
This picture shows 


proper gradua- 
little children doing different 


exercises to learn curves, grace, harmony, accuracy of motion, ete. 


marked out the 
revolutioniz- 


educator by instinct, he has 
new or natural system that is 
ing educational work. 
Professor Tadd’s fundamental principle is 
to develop the young mind by teaching it to 
first grasp the idea itself rather than the sym- 
bol of the idea; then to understand the thing 
which represents the idea, then to apply both 
in everyday life by actions that are both 
righteous and useful. For instance, the idea 
of beauty is imparted not by a printed or 
spoken lesson descriptive of the subject, but 








FIG 4. SAMPLE OF ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


This little girl, 12 years of age, has a drawing board made of ordinary rough boards painted 


black. 


She was given a few minutes to draw (using 


should be original, yet show the same form in a variety of 


both hands simultaneously) designs that 
ways. The child was drawing a 


fifth design in the center of the board when the photograph was taken. ‘These forms: or lines 
and curves are used in all materials and in all the arts and industries. This illustrates in a 
feeble way anotber remarkable feature of the method. Thechild’s mind is encouraged to think 
for itself and to create original designs, not to imitate. All this work is free hand, with no 
rules, calipers, measurements or charts—it is the original product of the mind transferred 
through eye and hands to the blackboard, with as much natural ease or readiness as most 
ng ae -~ themselves in language or writing, drawing being simply a mode of.express- 
ing thought. 


by beautiful flowers, plants, buds, stones, 
shells, etc, which Mother Nature affords in in- 
finite variety. The child quickly learns to rec- 
ognize the beautiful in any object, and as its 
development goes on, the hand and eye are 
trained to unconsciously obey the mind’s desire 
for the beautiful in whatever the child may do. 
This means endowing the young mind witha 
mode of expressing its thoughts freely, en- 
couraging its powers of originality, instead of 
stifling those powers by binding the mind to 
book lessons alone. But this can only be done 
by so training the hands and eye that these 
organs shall without apparent effort express 
the mind’s idea in whatever way is .most ef- 
fective—by a drawing, a design, a model in 
clay or wood, by the written or spoken word. 

The first step, therefore, is to train children 
to use both hands with equal facility, which 
also develops both sides of the brain instead 
of cne only, as is the case where but one hand 
is mainly employed. Some of the blackboard 
exercises for training little children to be 
ambidextrous (two handed) are shown in 
Fig 1 (see frontispiece of this issue, with ac- 
companying text). It is marvelous what the 
little ones accomplish in only a few weeks by 
this kind of work. It becomes a sort of sec- 
ond nature with the children, so that they 
automatically use both hands, together or 
separately, with an unconscious ease and 
grace that always commands admiration. The 
infinite variety of forms or exercises by which 
both hands are thus trained to do the bidding 
of mind and eye are adapted to the youngest 
ages and the dullest intellect. Our initial 
figure (engraved directly from a photograph 
from life) shows a baby hardly out of long 
dresses making the two circles with both 
hands quite as well as many older ones or 
adults can do it at first. Children five to 
seven years old are shown in Fig 3 doing 
other exercises. 

Tadd lays the greatest stress upon this fa- 
cility of hand in early youth, coupled with 
grace, proportion, fitness and beauty of ac- 
tion. Originality of thought and originality 
in putting this thought into effect are con- 
stantly encouraged and thechild is led to 
think and act foritself. This develops thought 
structure in the mind. It enables children to 
build their own ideas and this makes charac- 
ter. They learn to use their powers of percep- 
tion and judgment. Industry or application 
to work or play becomes natural. 

So the child is not taught to imitate copy- 
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FIG 5. ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY MORE ADVANCED STUDENTS 


The children (12 and 14 years old) were given six minutes to draw with both hands simul- 
taneously a design that should be original and unlike anything they had drawn before. Of 
course the forms have been used before, but not in this arrangement. 


book lines, curves or pictures, but makes its 
own creations from nature on the blackboard 
or paper. This leads up to designing, and 
the variety of forms and their artistic propor- 
tions that the children express is almost as in- 
finite as nature itself. Figure 4 affords an in- 
stance of this, the designs here shown being 
drawn in a few minutes, yet being original— 
quite different from any sketch or design 
the child has previously made. The same is 
true of the designs in Fig. 5. 

How this educational system continues, by 
other methods of training hand, eye and mind 
to work together, will be told in succeeding 
articles of this series, each articie fully illus- 
trated. Enough has been here revealed to 
give an inkling of the beneticial effect this 
method has upon the child and youth. And 
the practical mind will at once grasp what it 
means to a young man or woman to be able to 
use both hands with equal readiness, to be 
able to cause thuse hands to work with aun accu- 
racy that shall satisfy a trained and artistic 
eye, to be able to apply onginality from one’s 
own mind to whatever one’s work or play or 
vocation may be! Does it not portend a vast 
improvement in all the industrial arts, with a 
corresponding elevation of the race? 


Make the Schoolhouse Attractive.—To begin 
with, says Mrs Whitman inthe May Atlantic, 
the entrances of a schoolhouse should be 
made as inviting as those of a home. If there 
be a yard, no matter how small, it should 
have, first of all, evergreen trees in it, or 
some bit of leafage which, winter and sum- 
mer, would bring a message from the woods; 
it should have flowers in their season; and 
vines should be planted wherever possible. 
Within the school every colorshould be agree- 
able and harmonious with all the rest. Ceil- 
ing, floor, woodwork, walls, are su to be 
treated as to make a rational and beautiful 
whole. In entrance halls, for example, where 
no studying is done, a fine pleasing red or 
cheerful yellow is an excellent choice; in 
bright sunny rooms adull green is at once 
the most agreeable color to the eye, and per- 
fect as a background for such objects as casts 
oer photographs. In a room where there is no 
sunlight, a soft yellow will be found of ad- 
mirable use. The ceilings should be uniform- 
ly of an ivory white tint, which will by re- 
flection conserve light, and will be refined 
and in key with all other colors. The treat- 





ment of wood is a study in itself. Briefly and 
tor practical use, wood can be treated in two 
legitimate ways: either it can be painted with 
relation to the wall colors, or it can be stain- 
ed to anticipate the results of time upon 
wood surfaces. 





Laughing Stock. 





A little fellow of five years old fell and cut 
his upper lip so badly that a doctor had to be 
summoned to sew up the wound. 

In het distress the mother could not refrain 
from saying :— 

‘Oh, doctor, I fear 1t will leave a disfigur- 
ing scar.’’ 

Tommy looked up into her tearful face and 
said :— 

‘*Never mind; my mustache’ll cover it, you 
know.’’ 





Scribbler: I’ve been suffering a good deal 
lately with writer’s cramp. 

Atticus: In your fingers or in your stom- 
avh? 


Cornelius N. Bliss, the secretary of the 
interior, the other day gave an audience toa 
band of Kickapoo Indians. After the inteér- 
view the boss Indian heli up his right hand 
horizontally on an exact level with Mr Bliss’s 
stature. ‘*Heap little high,’’ he grunted, 
himself towering a head above the. secretary. 
Then the Indian piaced both of his open 
hands at a distance of about half afoot from 
the sides of his head. ‘‘But hi you skookum 
heap big here!’’ he finished, pointing to his 
head. The secretary of the interior positive- 
ly blushed at the barbarian’s compliment. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


RULES. 

No two sets of- answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question.—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, forif you do the answer 
tu that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together. 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in May. 
This will save you going to the postoffice 
so oiten with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
oftice. 

Webster’s International Dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
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month’s list. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 
2 A WHEEL— 


The rim—2 to 9, to crush. 


The spokes—1 to 2, withered; 1 to 3, a 
species of South American monkey; 1 to 4, a 
kind of boat; 1 tod, filiation; 1 to 6, a baggage 
horse; 1 to 7, greatest; 1 to 8, to excel; 1 to 9, 


excess. 


for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the whole 
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It is a mother’s 
womanly health and regularity by every 
come in their early stages by judicious self- 
insist upon. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
It restores perfect health and regularity 
of its kind devised for this one purpose by 
ing physician of the Invalids’ Hotel and 
His medicines are everywhere recognized 
vorite Prescription ’’ constitutes a thorough 
A headache is a symptom of constipation. 
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treatment without any need of the obnox- 

tion is a positive specific for all diseases of 

to the special functions, and vital vigor to 
an educated, experienced physician. 

Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. 

as standard remedies. His ‘‘Golden Med- 

and scientific course of treatment for weak 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure constipa- 

Sure Cure at home; book 
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A Prison of Swords. 


By Max Pemberton, Author of The Impreg- 
nable City. - 


[Author’s note: The Bombec tower, it may 
be well to point out, was that tower of the 
conciergerie prison in Paris in which torture 
was generally inflicted. Ihave added noth- 
ing in this story to historical descriptions of 
the cells in this horrible place. It was not 
until the end of the last century that these 
sunless dungeons were altered radically. At 
that time, the swords in the walls and the 
loathsome creatures which the Seine washed 
into the cells were still the talk of the cu- 
rious. | 

(Copyright, 1897, by Max Pemberton.] 

PART I 

Jacques de Serrefort was sleeping when the 
jailer opened the doorof his cell, but he 
awoke while the keys still rattled in the lock, 
and sat up in his bed, half blinded by the 
sunlight which streamed through the high 
window of bis prison. Nothing to him that 
it was the hight of summer, when all Paris 
was alive with merry music and feasting and 
the notes of bells calling lovers to the altars. 
Day or night, the fall of the leaf or the flower- 
ing of the gv cet —the hour had long since 
passed when he remembered these. 

The jailer entered the cell as he had entered 
it every morning during fifteen terrible years. 
He and Serrefort had grown old together; 
old in association, almost in captivity. True, 
Baptiste, as they called the fellow, had a lit- 
tle house out in the cathedral close yonder, 
and went there at odd hours to gossip with 
his neighbors; but nine-tenths of his years 
were spent in the conciergerie and he knew 
every stone in it, nay almost every crack in 
its tremendous walls. In his way, he had 
been a good friend to Jacques de Serrefort—a 
friend in the little things of kindness whose 
worth to a prisoner is inestimable. Every 
morning so soon as the bells of Notre Dame 
struck 6 o’clock, he would enter the wretched 
man’s cell to c1y: ‘‘Courage, comrade, here is 
the day. Who knows what it will bring?’’ 
Jacques would declare sometimes that he had 
said the same things every day for fifteen 
years. Butit came out of the goodness of 
his heart and was not to be resented. Indeed, 
the prisoner welcomed the sound of the home- 
ly voice; and when on this particular morn- 
ing of June in the year 1761, the customary 
greeting was not given, Serrefort turned 
quickly to his jailer with a question upon his 
lips. 

‘*How now, Baptiste,’ 
silent this morning?’’ 

Baptiste shook his head and went toward 
the window that Serrefort might not see his 
face. 

‘*Courage, comrade,’’ said he, ‘‘it will not 
be for long. You daughter will return to 
Paris presently and then all will be well.’’ 

Serrefort, who had begun to dress, sat down 
upon his bed again. He divined that some 
great misfortune was about to overtake him, 
though of its nature he could foresee nothing. 

‘**Come, Baptiste,’’ said he. ‘‘you speak in 
riddles. What has my danghter to do with 
the conciergerie? Have I not enough to bear 
that you should talk of her?’’ 

‘*‘Damme,’’ replied the old jailer, ‘‘I must 
speak of her since she alone has kept you 
from the Bombec tower these two years and 
more. Think you, comrade, that the bailiff 
gives windows and red wine to all who ask 
them? St Denis! you have the best quarters 
in the prison and the best food. And why— 
why? Because your daughter has paid for 
such things. You don’t know that?’’ 

‘*IT swear to heaven that I know nothing, 
exclaimed Serrefort; ‘‘you say that I have 
these things through my daughter and that 
she pays for them?’’ 

‘*How else should you have them? Sapristi, 
a child would not be so simple. She has paid 
for them since your old protector, the Sieur 
Buchot, died. And she will pay for them 
again when she comes back to Paris. Oh, be 
sure of it. She is a good child, and rare is 
the week when she does not tell me what she 
means to do for you. Do not lose heart, old 
friend. Who knows, she may be ill or gone 
away upon an affairof importance. If the 
bailiff were reasonable-he would think of 


cried he; ‘‘you are 
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these things. But he will not hear me, and 
the order now is that I am to carry you to the 
Bom bec tower this morning, and to show you 
no more favors until you can pay for them 
again.’’ 

Serrefort shuddered. He had not lived in 
the great prison fifteen years without hearing 
many uw grim story of the terrible oubliettes 
below the higher level of the river Seine, 
wherein, shut out from God’s day and sur- 
rounded by horrors unnameable, the more 
wretched and poorer victims of the bailiff 
Hubert’s greed went all too slowly to their 
doom. Captivity is apt to obliterate from a 
man’s heart those finer affections which are fed 
upon freedom. Serrefort was tempted for a 
moment to bitter thoughts of the daughter 
who had left him to a fate so horrible. But 
anon he remembered Baptiste’s words, that 
she must be ill oraway upon an affair of 
importance. And then he complained no 
more, but tell to wondering what her life had 
been since he had ieft her, a child of fifteen, 
in the old home in Brittany. He could not 
forget altogether that he owed this enduring 
punishment to her and her alone. The hard- 
ness born of prison life closed about his heart 
when he told himself that if he had not struck 
the man who had been the shadow upon her 
life, he would not now be a prisoner in the 
conciergerie. Such thoughts, however, passed 
upon the instant and his great love of her 
came flowing into his heart like a freshet; 
and he longed, with the accumulate longing 
of years, to take her to his heart again. 

“Lord, let me see her once more,’’ he 
prayed, and so praying, he dressed himself 
and told Baptiste that he was ready. 

**Old friend,’’ said he, ‘‘I have been blind 
indeed to take these gifts from the hand of 
one whose own need must be so great. Think 
you that I would have permitted Irene to 
work for me at a time when she has neither 
friends nor helpers in all the city? Heaven 
forbid that I should have so little love for her. 
Oh, Iam ready to follow you, Baptiste. I 
care not where you carry me if only you bring 
me news that she is well.’’ 

He stood up, dressed now, and the sunlight 
fell, bright and golden, upon his clear features 
and snow-white hair. He had been one of 
Conde’s legion in theold time; a type of fine 
manhood and dashing courage. They said 
that there was no finer swordsman in the regi- 
ment; no better horseman. Fifteen years of 
captivity had not robbed him altogether of 
that magnificent figure and soldierly carriage 
which had been the envy of his comrades in 
the long ago, when Brittany was the fairest 
country in the world to him, and the face os 
his young wife the sweetest face in all France. 
Like a soldier upon parade, he quitted the 
cell which had harbored him all those long 
years, and followed Baptiste to the corridor 
without. 

Serrefort had often heard of the Bombec 
tower. He remembered that when, as a little 
child, his father had brought him to Paris, 
they had shown him this great stone bastile, 
one of the towers of the conciergerie springing 
up from the very river’s hed, and they had 
spoken in hushed voices of the sufferings of 
those doomed to such a prison. And now he 
must learn of these things for himself. Indeed, 
the lesson had begun already when the sun- 
shine was left far above him; and an intolera- 
ble longing for airand light forced him to 
say that he must tose his reason if they did 
not carry him up again to the day he had left. 
And so he came to the foot of the staircase, 
and his guards having gone some little way 
down a narrow and sinuous passage, one of 
them ‘.eld a torch aloft while old Baptiste un- 
locked the door of a cell and bade the prison- 
er enter. 

**Courage,’’ said he, ‘‘for the love of 
heaven. It is only for a little while and your 
daughter will be back again. You will find a 
seat there—do not quit it until I come to you. 
It is the prison of swords you enter. God 
help you!”’ 

He spoke like a father might have spoken 
to a son; and pushing the trembling prisoner 
gently forward, he closed the door upon him 
and hurried back to the light and the life 
above. Serrefort, on the other hand, took two 
steps forward and then sank down upon tie 
moldy straw with which the floor of his new 
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The foul cell appeared 
to be full of the shapes of those who had 
gone before him to this agony. His lungs 
were scorched by the stifing air; the dreadful 
silence, he said, was the silence of the tomb. 
Every moment he waited to feel the touch of 
some creeping thing upon his face; he crouch- 
ed like a driven animal, putting out his hand 
to find the walls with his fingers. But his 
flesh was cut by the blade of a knife 
protruding from the stone work, and as 
he drew his hand back bleeding he re- 
membered what Baptiste had said, that 
he was then in the prison of swords. 
Full well he knew what the words 
meant. Many atime had he heard of this in- 
famous cell wherein the walls bristled with 
knives and the floor of which, as tradition 
told, was covered with creeping things and 
even with loathsome reptiles. 

Maddened as many a prisoner before him, 
he hurled himself ferociously upon the floor 
and writhed there with burning brain, and 
hands and arms cut by the sharp blades 
which protruded from the walls. When the 
fever passed, and he lay weak and motionless 
upon the straw, he began to ask himself by 
what right the bailiff inflicted these wrongs 
upon him. Years had gone by since he had 
sinned in striking the Comte de Chateauneuf, 
the lord of his province, who sought to in- 
jure the one being for whom he would have 
given his life willingly. Often in the prison 
above he had prayed that the day might be 
his when he would meet the Comte de Chat- 
eauneuf face to face and reckon with him for 
these years. He knew that it could not be; 


O dered, more than 
at any other sea- 
son. There comes that tired, weary Ww 
lack of energy, weakness, dullness and 
run down sensations, etc., which seem al- 
most unaccountable. The true cause of such 
troubles is due to the inactivity of the nerve 
centers of the brain which supply the nerve 
fluid or life force to every part of the body. 
When these small but all-important organs 
become deranged, the supply of nerve fluid is 
insufficient to meet the demand, and conse- 
quently the whole system is affected. 


Dr.Miles’ Nervine 


is a remedy for all diseases of the nerves. 

acts directly upon the nerves, invi en 
strengthens, and creates new life an vigor 
throughout the entire body, and thus it 


Restores Health. 
All druggists guarantee first bottle benefits 
or money refunded. Book free. Address, 


DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind, 


prison was covered. 








is the time 
when the nervous 
system generally 
becomes disor- 
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where on approval. 

We will give one agent in each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 

tion is well known throughout the 
country. Write at once for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 








No matter how much pain 
to the square inch youm spe- 
cial skin disorder gives you, 
—HEISKELL’S Ointment 


can cure tut. 

HEISKELL’S Pills will assist the Ointment 
more quickly to relieve and cure by removing all 
humors from the —— Ointment 50c., Pills 25c. 
At druggists or by 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY 4 & 0., 531 Commerce St., Philada. 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured, A sample of the best rem- 
sey on earth mailed free of charge. 

Prof, Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 
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yet hoped the more and in his hope found the 
will to live. 

It had been very early in the morning when 
they had carried him to the Bombec tower 
and old Baptiste had brought a manchet of 
bread and a flask oi wine to the dungeon, so 
that Serrefort could not hope to see his jailer 
again before night fell. He lay, it seemed for 
days, quite still in his ceil while the rats ran 
over his arms. 

At last the water of the Seine rose slowly, 
lapping about the feet and knees and hands 
of the prisoner. Twice every day the Seine 
washed the floor of this cell, bringing up 
great rats in its flood, and leaving the oozing 
slime and filth of its waters upon the straw 
which made the prisoner’s bed. Just when 
Jacques de Serrefort was telling himself that 
the water would cover his mouth presently, 
its flow ceased, and taught him the devilish 
malignity of his captor. Wet and cold and 
shivering, the wretched man stood for long 
hours while the stream ebbed. Then he sank 
again upon his reeking bed to ask how he 
sbould support another day of torture so re- 
volting and cruel. 

A drowsiness crept upon him, Nature’s 
medicine against his terror; he could not 
sleep, yet became almost insensible to the 
horrors of the cell; he forgot where he was; 
visions of his home and wife came back to 
him, so that when his cell door was opened 
presently and the flare of a torch lit up its in- 
most recesses, those who visited him found 
tears running down his cheeks and a word of 
love upon his lips. 

Serrefort had thought, when he heard the 
key grate in the lock, that 1t was old Baptiste 
come back as he had promised; but so soon as 
his eyes were awake to the light he looked up 
to see the bailiff Hubert, the governor of the 
prison; and with him a tall gray-haired man, 
whose fine dress and white ruffles were 
strange things to find in the conciergerie. 
The same soldiers who had conducted the 
prisoner to the cell in the morning now ac- 
companied the governor and ranged them- 
selves on either side of the prisoner, bidding 
him to rise and salute the bailiff. Serrefort 
did so mechanically, shutting his eyes that 
he might not behold the dreadful sights which 
the torches disclose’. All bis old spirit was 
broken now; he held bis head erect no more 
—one day in the Bombec had made him an 
old inan. 

‘*Sirs,’’ said he with a sob in his voice, ‘‘TI 
beg you of your pity carry me from this 
place.’’ 

‘*Monsieur,’’ said the stranger presently, 
‘vou are Jacques de Serrefort, I believe, sent 
to this place now fifteen years ago for threat- 
ening to kill the count of Chateaunenf. Is 
that so?’’ 

Serrefort raised his head quickly at the men- 
tion of his crime. His shoulders were squar- 
ed again; he stood hefore them erect and 
fearless as he had stood before his ofticers in 
the old days. 

‘*Monsieur,’’ he said, ‘‘it is quite true that 
I am the Jacques de Serrefort you name. Yet 
whether it were a crime or not which sent me 
to this place, I feave my God to judge.’’ 

‘‘TImpudent fellow,’’ cried the bailiff, ‘‘I 
will have you branded upon the face with an 
iron.’”’ : 

The stranger, who did not appear to love 
the bailiff? hushed him with a gesture of his 
hand. 

‘*Hark you, my friend,’’ he then said to the 
prisioner, ‘‘you are not to deceive yourself 
with any hope that I come here to serve you. 
If I carry you away from the conciergerie to- 
night, it will be that I may send you back 
when a few hours are passed to do as the bai- 
liff shall bid you. But first you must give me 
your word as a man of honor—for such I 
know you to be, monsieur—that you will 
Obey me faithfully and return here when 
midnight is struck. Are we agreed upon 
that, Jaques de Serrefort?’’ 

Serrefort rubbed his eyes; the men, the 
light, the voices, were unreal to him. He heard 
the injunction and yet could not gather the 
words together. 

‘*Monsieur,’’ cried he at last, ‘‘if you 
should take me out of this place, be it only 
for an hour, I will thank you from my heart.” 
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it FLOATS 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap are 
sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procrer & GaAmate Co., Cin’TL 








The count surveyed him with pity in his 
glance. 

‘*Very well, Monsieur de Serrefort,’’ cried 
he, after a moment, ‘‘we are agreed upon the 
bargain then. You are to have your liberty 
until 12 o’clock in return for some informa- 
tion you shall give me presently. But it is 
understood that you return here at midnight 
and that you will not seek to escape those 
who accompany you. I have your word, mon- 
sieur?’’ 

‘*‘A hundred times,’’ replied Serrefort, to 
whom the thought of an hour’s liberty was 
dear beyond price. 

The count turned swiftly to the bailiff Hu- 
bert. 

‘*Let your prisoner be taken to my carriage 
at once,’’ said he; ‘‘what else is to be done 
you have learnt already. Is it not so?’’ 

The baiiiff stammered an answer. 

**Monsieur le comte,’’ excluimed he, ‘‘this 
is a serious matter—l have no authority from 
the king—and—as monsieur knows—’’ 

‘Ob, my friend!’’ cried the count, impa 
tiently, ‘‘should auy ask you upon what au- 
thority, answer them upon the authority of 
the count of Saint Florentin and of this ring.”’ 

He held up a good signet ring—the ring of 
Louis, the well-beloved king of France. 
That was the talisman powerful even to con- 
quer the bailiff, who drew back with a little 
cry when the count spoke, and now made 
haste to offer his apologies, and commanded 
the guards to lead out the prisoner. Serrefort 
followed the soldiers with trembling steps. 
Never in all his life had he known so sweet a 
moment as that which carried him frum the 
foul depths of the Bombec tower to the world 
above and the gentle breezes of the night. 
Had it not been ever in his mind that he 
must return to his abode of suffering when a 
few hours had passed, he would have said 
that heaven had been too good to him and 
that he was not worthy of such happiness. 
3ut the shadow of the dungeon lay upon him 
like the shadow of the living death. Nor was 
it different when the count of Saint Florentin 
bade him enter a coach drawn up at the gates, 
and they drove him quickly across the Pont 
Neuf and to the Lkeart of tLe city which he 
had not seen for fifteen long years. He was 
like a man walking in his sleep. The hum of 
Paris, awake to the pleasures of the night, 
the merry cries from the boatmen upon the 
river, the crowds in the streets, the flickering 
lamps, the great buildings—here was the 
world for which he longed; but it meant 
nothing to him now. ‘‘At midnight,’’ he 
said, always, ‘‘at midnight they will carry 
me to the Bombec again—O God, have mercy 
upon me!”’ 

[To Be Concluded. | 


God’s Creatures Praise Him. 
CLARENCE HAWEES. 








I often think, when all the woods are ringin’, 
The — are praisin’ God for warmth an’ 
light; 
An’ then again at night, when they’re 
a-singin’, 
They’re askin’ him ter keep them through 
the night. 
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Voltaire, who looked down on all things 
mundane, was once asked what he thought of 
the sun. 

‘*Oh!’’ he replied, with a deprecating ges- 
ture; ‘‘the sun is quite bright—in its way.’’ 
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Best Kind of Pastureizing. 





Anxious mother (looking for summer board) 
to farmer: Isuppose, of course, you pasteur- 
ize your milk? 

Farmer (who doesn’t believe in fads): Oh, 
yes, marm; leastways we pastureize the cow. 
[| Twinkles. 


‘*What is your husband’s politics?’’ asked 
the new neighbor. 

“‘Jim,’’ said the lady addressed. ‘‘ Jim? 
He’s an anti.’’ 

** Anti-what?”’ 

‘‘No; not anti-what; jist a anti. He’s agin 
anything that happens to be.’’ 
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The Dandelion. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 





Some people say this flower’s a homely thing, 
Jest suited ter adorn a country ,clod ; 
Ter me it is the tender smile o’ God, 

That April brings | ter cheer ' the arly 


A Practical Outdoor Work Dress. 
8s. C. GLADISH. 


spring. 





I tind this particularly adapted for a warm- 
weather work dress when I want to attend 
to a garden, pick berries, weed, etc. The 
skirt should be made of some strong, durable 
yet cool fabric, such as duck or cottonade 
(blue would be bright and pretty), as the last 
named will resist the thorns which one is 
sure to encounter among the roses and small 
fruits. 

Cut the skirt by any pattern you may have 
on hand for bell, circular or gored skirts, only 
do not have much fullness, as that renders 
the garment heavy and cumbersome. Have 
the littie fullness not gathered, but laid in 
plaits at the center of the back anid stitched 
several times with the machine to prevent 
pulling out. Cut the skirt so that it will 
clear the ground by about three or four 
inches, and hem, or place a tuck so that it 
may be lengthened if it should shrink. Insert 
as many pockets at the seams as you choose. 
The outside portion of the skirt band may be 
cut girdle shaped and stitched down upon the 
skirt, but the band should fasten in the back 
with strong hook and eye. 

Every one has a number of old shirt waists 
which she fain would wear out. <A jacket 
made of the same material as the skirt may 
be worn over such a waist when it is damp or 
cool, and laid off at will, or it may be worn 
without the waist, as itcan be buttoned up 
at the throat. Do not line the garment. The 
ront may be faced with the same. Add a 
breast pocket for the handkerchief, stitching 
it a second time, about one-half inch from the 
side, to form a little caseTfor a lead pencil, 
which you will often need to label with, and 
add a pocket on either side below for seed 
packets, strings, etc. Thesleeves must not be 
very large as they, when not lined, slip down 
over the wrist and annoy one. 

The jacket may be cut from a coat: pattern 
if you have one; or from a short basque pat- 
tern if you shp the lower portion of the front 
over a little so as to allow less fuilness where 
the darts are and adding lapels. I find the 
lining ot the leg-o’-mutton sleeve full enough 
and very comfortable. 


Embroidery, with Patterns. 





Arrangements have been made whereby our 
readers can procure perforated paper patterns, 
in full size, of the accompanying embroidery 
designs. This night-robe case can be wrought 
in solid white, or in delicate tints on white 


Night Robe Cie Br 
yx 









linen; or on tinted art linen in solid white 
or outline. Transfer the pattern to the cloth, 
not forgetting to stamp in the monogram or 
initial desired. First, embroider the sprays 
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of lilies-of-the- valiey and wreath, etc; next 
fold the cloth where indicated, aud button, 
hole the front and back together. Finally- 
buttonhole the concaved end. Sew on button 
and loop to fasten: If you donot embroider, 
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PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, B 3. 


this design will be very pretty just button- 
holed, leaving out the flowers. Order by name 
and number (B 2) at this office, sending 10c 
for the pattern. 

Any shade of art linen with embroidery 





wrought in solid white silk or linen will give 
a very pleasing effect, and can be easily done; 
or the forget-me-nots can be worked in natu- 
ral colors on white linen. After transferring 
the design to cloth, transfer again to a piece 
of thick pasteboard; with a sharp-pointed 
knife cut out the center, and trim away on 
the outside lines, round off the edges of one 
side, which use for the front. If you use a 
tinted art linen, work the straight and con- 
cave lines in white orin a contrasting har- 
monious shade, knotting at the corners and 
about one-half an inch apart, where indicated 
on the pattern by small crosses. The original 
pattern is 7 by 84 inches in size, and will be 
furnished from this office for 10c. Do not for- 
get the number, B 3, in ordering. 
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Two Good Disinfectants.—There is no disin- 
fectant better than turpentine. It may be ap- 
plied about floors, beds, and other places, with 
a brush. Turpentine paint is good for paint- 
ing the bedrooms in the spring, only see 
that not white lead but zine paint is used. A 
cheaper but equally good disinfectant is iron 
sulphate, or copperas, dissolved in water. 
Sprinkle it freely about the cellar when clean- 
ing up in the spring. It is also excellent for 
healing sores, cuts, etc.—[A. A. K. 


Baking Soda will remove stains upon mar- 
ble; sweet milk, ink stains; sour milk or bet- 
ter still buttermilk, mildew; and grass stains 
are usually put to flight by ammonia water. 
All clothing that is treated for stains must 
be washed out immediately after.—[Mrs W. 








AN INCIDENT AT THE CITY HOSPITAL. 





A Woman's Life Barely Saved by a Critical Operation—Her Health 
Destroyed. 


There was a hurry call for the ambulance of the City Hospital. 

sick young woman was brought in on a 
py as death and evidently suffering keen agony. 
ination and a consultation. 







course of an hour a very ' 
stretcher. She was pale Reged 
There was a hasty exam 












on her left side. 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
is now, she is a wreck of a woman. 
Oh, my sisters, 


stands ever ready to relieve you! 


speaks fromexperience and says: 


‘‘For three years I had suffered with inflamma- 
tion of the left ovary, which caused dreadful pains. 
I wasso badly affected that I had to sleep with 
pillows under my side, and then the pain was so 


great it was impossible to rest. 


** Every month I was in bed for two or three days. 
I took seven bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, and am entirely cured. 
there is no medicine to be compared with the Com- 
Every woman who suffers from any form of female 
Miss Aants TrAcy, Box 432, Valiey City, N. D. 


pound for female diseases. 
weakness should try it at once.” 


eg 


& had burst before removal, she 

would have died almost in- 
stantly! That young woman 
had had warnings enough in the terrible pains, 
the burning sensation, the swelling low down 
No one advised her, so she 
suffered tortures and nearly lost: her life. I 
wish I had met her months before, so I could 
have told her of the virtues of Lydia E. 
As it 


if you will not tell a 
doctor your troubles, do tell them to a woman who 
Write to Mrs. 
Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., confide freely to her all 
your troubles, and she will advise you free of 
charge; and if you have any of the above symp- 
toms take the advice of Miss Agnes Tracy, who 


In the 


In less than a 
quarter of an hour the poor crea- 
ture was on the operating table to 
2, undergo the operation called 
ovariotomy. 

There was no time for the usual 
preparation. Her left ovary was on 
the point of bursting; when it was re- 
moved, it literally disintegrated. If it 
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RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEH. 
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6 latest, surest and best. pompse 
CO.. South Bend, Ind. 












PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


The Prizes Awarded, 


e 

We are now ready to announce the prize 
winners giving best treatment for a child of 
passionate temper, and the best general mode 
of punishment. There were over 200 contest- 
ants, and the contributions as a whole were 
so excellent that the editor had no easy task 
in making a satisfactory decision. We were 
especially pleased at many first-class articles 
from our men readers. The two first prizes of 

2 each are won by Mrs Kate C. Luckey, Poy 
Sippi, Wis, and Mrs Ada Carefoot, Hemlock 
Hollow, Pa, and the two second prizes of $1 
each by Abbie Elizabeth Snow of Belcher- 
town, Mass, and Mrs Delia Ii. Wooster of Mt 
Desert Ferry, Me. Especial honorable men- 
tion is given, however, to S. J. Hartman of 
Howard, Neb, and Elva M. Snell of Dolge- 
ville, N Y. 





Begin with Yourself. 
MRS KATE C. LUCKEY. 





I suppose the question refers to a naturally 
healthy, quick-tempered child. By the way, 
God never gave to parent or guardian a great- 
er blessing than just that kind of a child, for 
with that quick temper goes a loving heart, a 
keen intellect and a strong (some say stub- 
born) will—all splendid qualities to counter- 
balance that one fault. I believe, however, 
that many times quick temper is only another 
name for ill-health. It is the duty of parent 
and guardian to study this matter[{closely,and 
of course the treatment then 1s obvious. 
When you have decided that your child be- 
longs to the first-class, thank God, and begin 
with yourself. A _ fretful, fault-finding per- 
son, or one who has not learned that most 
important lesson, self-control, can have no 
influence for good upon the susceptible nature 
of a quick-tempered child, who is doubly 
quick to detect the loss of that self-contxol 
which you are trying to teach him. Remem- 
ber, a wiser than we hath said, ‘‘ He that con- 
trolleth his « wn spirit 1s greater than he that 
taketh acity.’’ Love him. But you say, ‘‘I 
cannot love such a passionate, unreasonable 
child.’’ Yes, youcan. Pray forhim. Think 
of all his good qualities, make excuses in 
your own mind for him, try and see that he 
has a little reason for losing his temper. Tn 
short, be in sympathy with him, and then be 
patient. O, so patient. Then be firm. Some 
would put that first. I put it last, for firm- 
ness without love and patience is tyranny. 
Do not rouse that strong will only to cross it, 
nor let others do so. There are always cer- 
tain children who annoy such a child. Do 
not let him play with those children long at a 
time. Try and be with him then, smoothing 
down the rough corners and oiling the wheels 
of discord. Show him that he can get along 
even with such people. Let him see how 
proud you are of him when he has controlled 
himself. And last, don’t nag. 





The Golden Rule Applicable. 


ABBIE ELIZABETH SNOW. 





The passionate nature is usually a warm, 
loving one, gifted with noble impulses. The 
conscientious parent will find no difficulty in 
leading such an one, and no child should be 
driven. I do not believe in corporal punish- 
ment; no one is the better for the degradation 
of a blow. Teach your child, both by precept 
and example, beginning at a very early age, 
to govern his own temper. Between mother 
and child there should be perfect confidence 
and loyalty. Do not forget your own child- 
hood, and you’ll but let your sympathy and 
love be ever apparent. Be not only gentle 
but firm. A weak indulgence is often as in- 
jurious as severity. Do not needlessly rouse 
a spirit of opposition in your child. I have 
heard mothers say, ‘‘I am not afraid to cross 
my children. I demand unquestioning obedi- 
ence. My children know what to expect if 
they disobey.’’ Another says, ‘‘I never yield 
to a child’s whims.’’ How much happiness 
such mothers miss! The very blessing of life 
they transform into something very like a 
curse. It should be the mother’s highest 
pleasure not only to seek her child’s best 
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welfare and happiness, but to teach that child 
to exercise that same consideration for others. 
You would not yield a blind unreasoning 
obedience yourself; then why demand it of 
another? In the management of children as 
elsewhere, the golden rule is applicable. Your 
child has rights that you are bound to re- 
spect. The solemn injunction, ‘‘ Parents, 
provoke not your children to wrath,’’ is not 
always heeded. Teach your child that ‘‘he 
that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he 
that taketh a city.’’ Teach him to be a con- 
queror of self, and there is no other victory to 
which he may not aspire. 





Not the Worst of Criminals. 
MRS DELIA H. WOOSTER. 


When we consider that menare but chil- 
dren of a larger growth, we can easily take 
this question to ourselves and imagine what 
the effect would be if He who knoweth all 
our faults should punish us openly. There 
are several reasons why children should not 
be punished in the presence of their compan- 
ions, or older people. If a child must be pun- 
ished, let it be done in such a manner that 
there will be no opportunity given anyone 
to tease him about it afterward. When this 
is not avoided, this punishment continues for 
as long a time as his companions enjoy tor- 
menting him, and this is an injustice. There 
are parents who seem to take pride in making 
a public exhibition of their authority and 
manner of punishing their little ones; such 
are not worthy the name of father or mother. 
If a child has committed a wrong against a 
playfellow or older person, he should be made 
to confess the wrong; but even then, we 
should not try to make him feel that he is the 
worst of criminals. Confession, with request 
for pardon, is usually punishment enough. 
Another reason why children should not be 
punished in the presence of companions or 
older people, is—such a punishment tends to 
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rob them of their self-respect. The little hoy 
who said, ‘‘When everybody thinks a feller 
is bad it’s no use to try to be good,’’ touched 
this keynote. In punishing children we 
should guard against any method that hasa 
tendency to harden their natures. They are 
human beings whose lives are given into our 
keeping to make or to mar. 


Keep Their Childish Troubles Secret. 


MRS ADA CAREFOOT. 





Who of us cannot go back to our childhood 
days, and remember how mortified we were 
when our parents would threaten us with a 
whipping right before some dear friend, be- 
cause we had disobeyed them, or did some- 
thing we ought not to have done? Do we 
even now, as we grow older, like to be told 
our faults before folks? Children that have 
come to years of accountability should be cor- 
rected, but how? By talking to them kindly 
and alone, not even allowing other members 
of the family to be present. Tell them how 
bad you felt when they disobeyed you, and 
how wrong it istodo wrong. Administer such 
reproof as the case may call for, but never be- 
fore anyone. I believe the most stubborn 
will can be made to bend by such treatment. 
But, you say, ‘‘I have tried it and failed.’’ 
Well, if you have failed with such treatment, 
you will also fail by correcting before folks. 
There are exceptions in all cases. Children 
will always have greater confidence in parents 
who keep their childish troubles secret, and 
as they grow older, they learn to be more dis- 
creet, being careful what they say about 
others. In my opinion, private correction is 
always the best. 

ee 

For a Chest Cold, take a flannel and cover 
with plenty of castor oil, then sprinkle well 
with grated nutmeg and apply to the chest. 
Make a new application night and morning. 
My child hasn’t had croup since I began us- 
ing it.—|Mrs A. F. V. 











to any other ten works combined. 
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E OFFER a special prize of $500.00 to the person 


who answers 90 per cent. of the questions in our educational com. 
petition, finding the answers not in the The Century Dictionary ang 
Cyclopedia, but in any ten other works of reférence. This offer is 
made to invite comparison, and to prove the truth of our 
statement that ‘‘The Century takes the place of ten other 
works of reference.’’ Any dictionary or any encyclopedia, or any other work, con- 
taining any number of volumes, may be used and counted as one of the ten. This prize- is 
open to every person that chooses to compete. 

The questions to be used for this comparison are the regular questions used in our 
edueational competition. They are simple; they deal with everyday, practical matters; 
they are educational; they are intensely interesting. There is not one of them that cannot 
be answered from other works, or that requires extensive knowledge. It is simply because 
The Century covers such a wide field, and includes so much information, that you find easily 
all the answers in that one work, instead of having to refer to ten or more others, 

The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia has over 500,000 definitions, 300,000 quotations» 
150,000 encyclopedic articles, 8,000 engravings, and 100 double-page maps. Here are a million 
different items. From them we have selected just one hundred and fifty, each a matter that 
every one ought to know, and they alone are sufficient to show the superiority of The Century 


For details in regard to this offer, particulars of our prize competition, or specimen 


THE CENTURY CO. (Dept. Nf), NEW YORK. 
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COLLARS andCvuFFs. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 


Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk 8t., Boston ,Mass. 












Grad Bicycles 


for Men, Women,Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 


$20 Bicycle “ $10.76 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bicyele on Earth ‘+ $82.00 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
l: se to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in 


1), 
CashBuyers’Union,I62 W.VanBurenSt.B 42 Chicago 














BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
YON & HEALY, 


L 
. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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Where Are They Now?—About 15 years ago 
there were 20 different kinds of wild birds 
nesting in my front yard. There were at 
least 30 pairs of crow blackbirds who made 
their homes in my seven grand oaks. Where 
are they now? Their spirits answer from the 
eternal world of life, ‘‘We are here because 
Christian women, idolaters, caused us to be 
killed to gratify their vanity, and when they 
come here we will in millions of hosts appear 
against them before the bar of heaven.’’ The 
much-maligned crow is about the only useful 
insect-destroying bird now left us in any 
numbers. For 25 years from 50 to 100 pairs 
of crows have nested on my farm. A little 
tar water stops all corn pulling.—| Billdad. 
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Useless Pieces of Furniture.—Trickle, tric- 
kle, I heard the water running under its ice 
barrier like a subtle influence. The next day 
the brook broke away the ice at its mouth 
and forced a channel for itself into the frozen 
river. Speaking of intinence: How often we 
think of invalids as useless pieces of furni- 
ture? Yet what one of us cannot recall some 
one disabled from active service who has 
helped us with kindly sympathy ana encour- 
aging word? I remember one warm summer 
day with what trepidation I stepped into a 
cool darkened rooin, took the chair beside the 
brass bedstead and laid my hand into the 
white, wasted, outstretched one. The patient 
face and cheerful voice of that Christian 
woman come back to me, and my surprise at 
the lively interest she manifested in my child- 
ish pursuits. I recall it ail in detail, tie life- 
sized painting of the Saviorin a sort of cab- 
inet which stood at the foot of the bed, with 
the rich drapery always drawn aside that the 
sufferer’s eyes wight rest upon the benign 
face. Long ago that spirit shook off the pain- 
racked mortal shell and I, looking back, re- 
gret that [ didn’t profit more by my privilege. 
[The Evangeline. 


Will Friends Tender Advice?—I am another 
farmer’s daughter, and while I like the free- 
dom of farm life I am anxious to gain an ed- 
ucation. I have completed the course in the 
public school but would like to take a course 
in a business college, that I may be able to 
earn something. My parents do not feel that 
they have the money to spend for a college 
course, but tell me that T can go if I will earn 
the means. This could be done, but I am 
needed at home as my mother is not able to 
do the work alone, and thinks she cannot 
afford to hire help, so I hardly feel as if it 
would be right to go away to school this fall. 
Will the wise friends please tender me advice 
on this subject?—/| Blue Kyes. 


A Certain Mannishness.-I hardly care to 
discuss the question regarding women as 
equal wage earners with men, for there are 
many phases. The fact is that few people 
who hire women to work in their houses can 
afford to pay them as much wages as they pay 
men. You say why? Suppose a farmer wants 
to hire both a man and woman, one to 
help on the farm,the other in the house. The 
man earns him something most of the time. 
He may plow for a neighbor, he may market 
wood, he helps get the hay, helps raise crops 
of all kinds,and milks, for which, we will say, 
the farmer ~~ $18 or $20 per month. The 
woman works in the house simply because 
they must have help. She adds not to the in- 
come in any way, would not be willing to do 
extra work taking boarders or anything of 
the kind. How can the farmer afford to pay 
her as much as he does the man? Is she worth 
as much to him? The argument a_ preacher 
made against women occupying so many posi- 
tions where men were formerly employed, 
was that it had a tendency to prevent mar- 
riage and family ties, for he said no young 
suan would ask a young woman to marry 
him, thinking of supporting her, when she 
earned as much as or more than he did. He 
said also that in time women would lose their 
sweetness and retinement by contact with men 
and business ways and a certain mannishness 
would take its place. To me, from my stand- 
point, one of its serious phases is the fact that 
most of these wage earners marry and are to- 
tally untitted to manage their household, 
knowing very little about housekeeping and 
necessary economies to be practiced in nearly 
every honsehold. There is another fact that 
[ have thought of—that is dress. The wage 
earners dress as well as possible on their in- 
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come. Having so good wages leads to ex- 
travagance, so in that way, 1f no other, they 
tind a husband’s income too small to allow of 
indulging their love for dress or other things. 
Please don’t think I am opposed to women as 
a Wage earner, for very likely did my age 
permit I would be one of the great army of 
self-supporting women. Marriage is a serious 
thing and the happiness of the family toa 
great extent depends on the woman, as well 
as its prosperity. When women talk of work- 
ing for their board with a few clothes thrown 
in, they forget the pleasure of home and home 
ties.—{ Aunt Mollie. 


A Costly Crop.—I don’t see why a farm house 
shonldn’t have a furnace, or hot water heater 
if the farmer can afford it, but those I know 
mostly can’t. Please tell me what is a base- 
burner. I have heard the expression but don’t 
quite see how it differs from an ordinary coal 
stove. This farmer’s wife and her ‘‘grown 
up daughter’’ sounds well. Aren’t there any 
young farmers whose boys are still in dresses, 
and whose girls haven’t made any appear- 
ance? Our Editor says, Raise your own farm 
help; what are we to do while it is growing? 
This is a costly crop to raise, you know. I 
have been so busy with my second boy that 
I have been obliged to let many tempting 
discussions go by without putting in a word, 
but I just want to remind Mr Richardson that 
this column is for discussion, and if he frees 
his mind he must ‘expect others to do the 
same. Jf he were farming solely for the money 
to be made out of it, should say he was better 
off, with his ideas, running an engine. There 
are farmers who farm for the love of it, and 
if they could only make a _ fair competence, 
would rather farm than to make more money 
at something else. I think Evangeline must 
be wrong. Wrong doing never improved any 
character. The love of a mature wan might 
be better worth the having than that of a 
young boy, but surely not because of the sins 
he had committed. It couldn’t do a woman 
any good to have a man lay bare to her his 
past, though if men knew that might be re- 
quired, they would be more careful what they 
did.—({Susan Nipper. 

A Successful (?) Man.—I have seen in your 
journal several pen pictures of farm life. I 
feel like drawing one, too. Young Mr Smith 
and wife started out in life by buying an un- 
improved prairie farm in a western state, go- 
ing in debt forit. They aim to be ahead of 
their neighbors, and soon they have the name 
of always being ahead and they glory in it. 
They get up at 4am and work to 9p m, ex- 
cept when at their meais. Raised a large 
family. Believing in the old adage ‘‘ Early to 
bed and early to rise,’’ or rather the latter 
part, they got their children up at4a m and 
worked them all they could stand until 9 p m. 
They had no time to plant fruit trees or vines 
because there was no money in them. 
They could ‘‘buy the fruit cheaper than they 
could raise.’’ But they never boughtit. The 
garden didn’t pay either, so they fed them- 
selves and children on salt pork, bread, glu- 
cose, molasses, doughnuts, lardy pies, ete, 
with a dish of dried fruit once in awhile. At 
end of 20 years they or rather he was called 
a successful man. He had paid for the land 
he first bought, bought more land, paid for it, 
built fine buildings, bought more land, paid 
for it. After he got things fixed up, he 
bought the boys carriages and the girls a fine 
piano. They never learned to play any; 
hadn’t time and it cost too much. He had 
money in bank and a very fine tombstone 
over his wife’s grave. Financially he was a 
success. But his children were about as near 
failures as can be imagined. There was noth- 
ing bright, attractive or energetic akout them. 
Their lives were miserable and unfortunate. 
In less than ten years after their father’s 
death, his property was all squandered and 
they were in poverty. People wondered at 
them and condemned them. Were they to 
blame?—{ Nicholas. 


lecture ear trumpet 
Co of 219 Trust 


Reader can obtain a 
from the Wilson Ear Drum 
Building, Louisville, Ky. We haven’t the 
book Bion B. Pottle refers to; he should 
quote us the words instead of the reference. 
W. C. Rice, Wilbraham, Mass, wants to know 
where to purchase bottles for putting up 
pickles and their cost for large and small 
quantities. A subscriber asks how to sew the 
backs of periodicals when preparing them to 
be bound. 

Will Kate L. Kinne please send her address 
to this office. 

E. A. G., you should address Headquarters 
of the Salvation Army Bureau of Missing 
Foik, 14th street, New York city. S. E. F. 
wants to know how to prepare fig tomatoes 
to dry in sugar. 
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A WORK OF MERCY. 


Tending the Wounded and Caring for 
the Dead. 


While Serving in the War Hewitt H. Williams 
Contracts a Disease in Its Most Aggravated 
Form—His Hopeless Condition, 

From the Press, Utica, N Y. 

Hewitt H. Williams, a well-to-do farmer of 
Oneida Co, N Y, sends us the following certifi- 
cate. Inquiry develops the fact that Mr Wil- 
liams is a citizen in good standing and repute, 
and enjoys the respect of the community in 
which he resides. His testimony may be read 
with benefit by those persons unfortunate 
enough to have chronic catarrhal trouble: 

**To ALL WHom It May ConcERN— 

*T, Hewitt H. Williams, farmer, of Bridge- 
water, Oneida Co, N Y, do make the follow- 
ing statement, declaring it to be trne in every 
particular. 

**T am fifty-nine years of age, a native of 
Deubighshire, North Wales, but long a resi- 
dent of this county, and a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States. During the war of the rebellion I 
was serving with the army, though not an en- 
listed man, my business, being to look after 
the graves of the dead. Fora period I served 
in the military hospitals as assistant nurse. 
While at the front I contracted catarrh in its 
most aggravated form, extending to the stom- 
ach and bladder. My eyes, ears and air pas- 
sages were all affected, my digestion was so 
impaired that I could not assimilate food, and 
this distressing condition assumed the chronic 
form and continued until nearly three years 
ago. Of course I had medical advice, and 
plenty of it, from several different physicians, 
but they did me no good to speak of and year 
by year my condition became more hopeless. 
it was then that through the newspapers I 
learned of the cures effected by Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and as I was tired of paying doc- 
tors’ bills for nothing, I determined to give 
them a trial, and laid in a good supply, mean- 
ing to give them a thorough test. I was a lit- 
tle discouraged at first, as the pills made 
me more miserable, © but I kept on and after I 
had taken nearly one whole box I began to 
improve. My stomach regained its tone, the 
bladder trouble subsided and the urinal dis- 
charge was no longer loaded with mucus. My 
hearing grew better, the air passages, even in 
damp weather, gave me little inconvenience, 
and in three months I was comfortable and 
able to eat, drink and sleep well. 

‘*T do not pretend to say that [I no longer 
have any catarrhal symptoms, but when they 
show the least sign of becoming aggravated, 
I at ouce take Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, and I 
soon get relief. We always keep Pink Pills 
in the house, and my family take them when 
sick with debility of any kind, with good re- 
sults. I take pleasure in making this certifi- 
cate, and hope that the information herein 
given may be beneficial to others. 

‘*H. H. WILLIAMs.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
Zive new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also a spe- 
cific for troubles peculiar to females, such as 
suppressions, irregularities and all forms of 
weakness. They build up the blood, and _ re- 
store the glow of health to pale and sallow 
cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure in 
all cases arising from mental worry, overwork 
or excesses of whatever nature. Pink Pills 
are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 
cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and may be 
had of all druggists, or direct by mail from 
Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenecta- 








$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 
man or woman if 
right. Goods sold 
by sampleonly. We 
furnish horse and 
buggy, alsosamples 
FREE. Full particulars unon request. Address 
IMPORTER, P. 0, Box 5308, Boston, Masa. 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
quae D'-E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Standard Soups. 


-Take 1 1b fresh or canned sal- 
mon, 1 pt milk, 1 stock ] 
butter, 2 tablespoons flour, salt and pepper to 
taste. Wash the salmon, put it in a saucepan, 
cover it with boiling water and 
minutes Take from the water, remove 
skin and bones and mash the flesh in a colan- 
der. Put the milk and stock on to boil. Rub 
the butter and flour together, add them to the 
stock and milk boiling, 
stantly until it thickens. 
it come to a boil and serve. — 


Salmon Soup. 


tablespoon 


pty eal 


Simmer for 15 


the 


when stirring con- 
Add the salmon, let 
Mrs Rorer. 

cups celery in 
pieces, 1 pt boiling water, 2} cups milk, 


} 
Incn 
l slice 


salt 


Celery Soup.—Take 3 


flour, 


celery be- 


onion, 3 
and pepper. 
fore cutting in pieces, cook in 
until soft and rub through 
wilk with the onion, remove onion, and add 
Bind with butter and flour 

Season with salt and pep- 
and old stalks of celery may 
[Fannie M. Farmer. 

Take 1 cup stock, ? 
macaroni, 1 saltspoon salt, speck of pepper 
Cook the macaroni in boiling salted water 
about 30 minutes or until tender. Drain and 
eut macaroni into thin rings. Put 
into salt and 
pepper and pou boiling 

Mrs Lincoln. 

Cream of Ric Soup.—Take 1 cup 
stock, 1 qt milk or cream, 
small onion, 1 
salt and pepper to taste. Wash the rice e¢ 
fullv, add it to the cold 
onion and celery. Simmer 
Press it through a 
kettle; add the butter, 
and pepper and stir constantly 
comes toa boil, when it is 

Mrs Rorer. 

Corn Soi p 


tablespoons butter, + cup 
the 
boiling water 
a sieve. Scald 


Wash and scrape 


milk to celery. 
cooked together. 
per. The outer 
be used for soups.- 
Vacaroni Soup 


s+ le 
STICK 


slices or 
tureen with the 


them the 


the ss up 


them 
r over stock. 
rice, 1 qt 
white l table- 
spoon butter. stalk celery, 
are- 
stock with the 
slowly hours. 
return it to the soup 
cream or milk, 
until it 


ready to serve. 


s1eve, 
salt 


ist 


—To 1 pt canned eorn add 1 qt hot 
boil it for 1 hour or longer and then 
colander. Put 


water; 
press through a 
pan, the size of a small egg 
t bubbles sprinkle in a heaping 
sifted flour. Cook a moment, stirring it 
and add one-half of the corn pulp: 
smoothly mixed, stir in the rest of the corn. 
Add pepper, salt, 1 seant pint boiling 
and 1 eup cream This soup is nice 
more addition, but some add a tablespoon to- 
mato catsup and many add the yolks of 2 eggs 
before serving, mixed with a little milk 
and not allowed to boil.—/Mrs Henderson. 

Baked Bean Soup.—Take cold baked 
and add twice the quantity of cold water and 
let them simmer until soft. When nearly done 
add one-half as much tomato. Rub all through 
a strainer, then add more water until the right 
onsisteneyv and season to taste with salt, pep- 
ner and mustard. Heat again and serve witl 
toasted crackers or bread dice.—[Mrs Lineoln 
of Pea Soup.—Take 1 pt canned peas, 

tablespoon butter, 1 qt milk, 2 even table- 
spoons tlour, salt and pepper Press 
the peas through a colander. Put the milk on 
to boilin a farina boiler and as 
boils, add to it the peas that have been press- 
ed through the colander. Rub the butter and 
flour together, add them to the boiling soup 
and stir constantly until it thickens. Add salt 
and pepper immediately.—! Mrs 
Rorer. 

Squash Soup. 
qt milk, 1 slice cnion, 2 tablespoons 
tablespoons flour, 1 teaspoon salt, few grains 
pepper, } teaspoon celery salt. Rub = squash 
through a sieve before measuring. Scald milk 
with onion, remove onion and add milk to 
squash; season and bind.—[F. M. Farmer. 


into a sauce- 
and when 
tablespoon 
well 
when 


butter 


milk 
with no 


ust 


beans 


Crean 
to taste. 


soon as it 


and serve 
Take 3 cups cooked squash, 1 
butter. 3 


Easy Bread-Making. 


ELIZABETH. 


Many women stand at the bread pan at 
night and knead, knead, until their arms and 
shoulders ache. The next morning before 
putting the dough in the pans they repeat the 
same fatiguing process, usually for half an 
hour. While this does very well for the strong 
woman who has plenty of time, it is certainly 
¥ foolish habit for the frail one or the mother 


MOTHERS 


AND 


of a large family, who has innumerable de- 
mands upon her time and 
ly when good bread can be 
this 
I was taught to make bread by 1 
still popular method, but as cares 
my batch of bread ofttimes see 
tain,especially at night,wien weariness or ill- 


Strength, 


Without all 


especiali- 
made 
trouble 
his old and 
increased 
ned a moun- 
health seemed to magnify every duty, so I ex- 
perimented, and with success, for I now have 
a nice light bread without one-half the 
as before. I young 
would make a study of saving their strength 
or rather to keep a little in 1 for 
are many unexpected demands upon it. 
Instead of kneading my dough at night, I 
merely stir it up with a spoon, having it rath- 
er stiff. Hardly 10 minutes is taken up in 
getting ingredients together, mixiny it 
and putting it to rise. In the morning, as 
soon as it is light, I stir it down witha 
spoon, letting all the 
about one minute), then allow it to 
more, Which it will in a very time. 
When I put it into the tins I knead it about 
five minutes, cutting it across several times 
with a sharp knife, to assist in expelling the 
gas. It is now ready to be molded into loaves 
which raise in a short time, so that 
is out of the oven by noon. 


labor 


wish all housekeepers 


serve, there 


the 


gas escape (this takes 
ralse once 


short 


the bread 
The extra raising 
offsets the laborious kneading and makes the 
bread equally light and finely grained as by 
the old method. 

The greater number of om patt- 
ments you put into each pan the lighter the 
bread, the quicker it will rise, for the air acts 
upon 1t more freely. flour 


loaves or <¢ 


For two quarts of 


use compressed yeast, 2 


i cake : teaspoonfuls 
salt,1 heaping tablespoonful lard and the same 
of sugar. Sift tlour, salt and sugar together, 
rub in the lard, until no lumps remain, then 
add the yeast moistened with 4 cup of warm 
water and sufticient warm water, milk or milk 
and water for a_ stiff batter Have a clear 
steady fire to start with when baking the 
loaves, and after they have baked 15 minutes, 
peep into the oven. If nicely raised and the 
top is tinged a light brown, shut the draft 
nearly to, and the damper to correspond; in 
30 minutes more it should be done. One hour 
is too long a time to bake a_ loaf of 
size; it makes the 
Very large loaves are 
eut up nicely; it is far better 
The patent baking pans are ex: 
bread, but a good substitute is to invert 


average 
too hard and thick. 
unsightly and 


crust 


use more 


ellent 


of the same size over the top of the 
it has begun to brown; be carefnl in 
paper to prevent crusting what kind you use, 
as much of the very thick wrapping paper has 
inflammable materials in its composition, as 
I once ascertained to Inv sorrow, In 
of three loaves of bread, at least 
were a complete ruin, and my 
quite singed by the smothered 
darted out when I opened the door of the oven. 
I avoided thick shiny ! 
ever afterward. Ordinary paper bays 
make the best covering where one has no ex- 
tra tins the size of the loaf. 

One must use precautions in extreme weat 
er in raising bread. When very 
pan well wrapped up, not only on top but 
around and underneath. In w her 
less yeast may be used, and one should attend 
to the sponge the first thing in 
as an hour’s delay may mean sour 
correct temperature for the yeast to 
work acceptably is 70 to 75 degrees. 

I 


Loal 


the loss 
the tops 
evehbrows were 


flames that 


paper for twat pur- 


pose 


eold, nave Tl 


ir weat 
the morning, 
The 


do its 


bread. 


A good story is told by Mr W illis Q) C, the 
new English judge, of his electioneering ex- 
periences. He was storming away about 
something or other at the top of his strident 
voice, and happened to use the quotation 
from David Copperfield: ‘‘ Barkis is willin’.’’ 
‘*No,’’ came a voice from the back, ‘‘ Willis is 
barkin’.’’ 


Customer: That razor of yours must be ful- 
ly three years old. 

Jarber: What makes you think so? 

Customer: It has so many teeth. 
said her mistress, ‘ 
break another vahse?’’ ‘‘Another which?’’ 
asked’ Bridget. ‘‘Another vahse.’’ ‘‘No, 
mum,’’ said Bridget. ‘‘Oi only smashed wan 
of thim cooshpidoors on der mantelpace, 
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mum: 


‘* Bridget.’’ did you 


DA IGHTER 


S 


eveveescseon 


issolving Events, 
issolving Views, 
issolving Memories, 


ARE PERPETUATED RY OUR 


Little Giant Book of Reference 


e American 
Asriculturis 
Weather Forecas 


AND 


Farmers Almanac 


FOR 1897. 











=a 


Contains Nothing But Facts. 


= oa 


Do not jump at conclusions. There 
is a way to know everything. 
Avoid mistakes by consulting 
this superior book of refer- 
ence, Its popularity 
proves its 
Merits 


=a] 


HOW 10 GET IT. 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1897, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 
#1.00 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
scription, and will send you a copy of the 
Almanac, free and postpaid. We will alsosenda 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Subscribe now, before this creat offer is with- 
drawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after 
our present edition, which is going rapidly, is ex- 
hausted. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 


52 Lafayette Place. 


Homestead Building. 
=a 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers. 
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Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, and all kinds of vegee 
tables, know that the largest yields and best quality 
are produced by the liberal use of fertilizers containing 


at least 10°% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Potash on sandy soils, it is 
impossible to grow fruits, berries and vegetables of a 
quality that will command the best prices 

All about Potash — the results of its ase by actual experi- 
ment on the best farms in the United States —is told in a little 
book which we publish and will gladly mail free to any farmer 
in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
a3 Nassau St., New York. 


TOP BUGGY FOR $28.95. 


Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 

$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 

after received. Everything in Buggies, 

Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 

FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE. Send forit. 

Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, DL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable, —Editor.} 
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BEAUTY ana ECONOMY 
Use 


H. W. JOHNS’ 


y 
ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 
THE STANDARD PAINTS FOR 
STRUCTURAL PURPOSES 


nar FREE BY MAIL weve 


Illustrated designs of Cottages 
with samples of 56 colors 


aeae FREE BY MAIL “oa 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
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HENCH’s RI2ZINS 


fertilizer complete in one ma. 
chine, Greatly improved 
or '97, Thousands in use 





KWELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
: ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
1 DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


ia SENO FOR CATALOGUE 
SL S ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA,N.YA 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Improved U. S. Separator’s 
Figures Don’t Lie. 
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sé 


Feb. 


se 


Feb. 


Illinois, 
March 





haere 0.03 


© DE ecnke 
New Hampshire, 


cosine 0.03 


Massachusetts, 
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Records at Dairy Schools, 1897, 


Maine. Skim-Milk Test. 
Feb. 2...... 


Ohio. Skim-milk Test. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
; oo 45 
0.03 | 14 tests under 
0.02 | Cornell. 
In 25 tests, Jan. 7 
to Mch 15, 
8 showed only. .Trace 
11 showed only 
0.03 to 0.05 
0.01 | Vermont: 


Se eee 0.01 
, 
29 


30 





Thousands of dairymen find the same close skimming 


Our Catalogues are full of it. 


in daily use. 
Free for the asking. 


We want agents where we have none, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 








{FARMERS 


you can make money by selling and using 

© HOLDFAST Corn Binders,used on every 
~ shock. Pullandit’s fast. Ties itself. Costs 
"less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 
Good profits. 


® ands easily sold in a town. 
V/A¥GY Get your town agency now. Outfitsc., 
), Stamps, TIE C@., Box 18 Unadilla, N.Y. 








KILLS ALL BUGS 


You can dust one acre of potatoes in 40 
minutes by doing two rows at once. 
No plaster or water used. With this 
machine you can dust tobacco, 
cotton, fruit trees, currant 
, bushes, etc. BOOK FREE. 

Write to 


HOTCHKISS BROS., 





AGENTS WANTED. 





Wallingford, - Conn. 
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Of a man employed as a candy maker at Machias, Me., one of his friends 
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relates: ‘‘[ have known him for years and until very lately I always heard him 
complaining about his food distressing him, and feeling more or less badly 
about all the time. His work naturally keeps him confined a good deal, and he 
has very little chance for exercise. Lately, having heard less complaint, I 
thought I would call and see to what he credited his improvement. He said: 
* For years I have been troubled with indigestion and dyspepsia. At times I 
would be dizzy and my head very dull, especially after eating. Then I would 
have distress and palpitation, caused by gas in my stomach from food fermer.t- 
ing. The only thing I could find that would give me any relief was soda, and 
from that I got no lasting benefit, but of late I have struck it rich. My em- 
ployer directed my attention to 


RIPANS TABULES 


and they are the one thing that has fixed me up all right. I am feeling splendid 
now, and I recommend them to you and all for stomach trouble.’” 


Flood . 


Those who are so fortunate as to have Page 
fence in use will usually find it intact after the 
waters subside. If the posts are washed out, it will 
need re-stretching, and you should notify us at 
once. See April Hustler” for latest flood test. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


aad 


of Calves. Save your calves; costs 2 to 
5 cents. Use The Jersey Calf Cure. Sent 
on receipt of 25 or 50 cents. DR. G.W. 
H ARTSHORNE CQO, Columbus,N.J. 





INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 

Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for catalogues. 150 engravings. N. P. 
BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 




















